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STANZAS, 


Nay, think not, sweet, to read my heart 
With those soft searching eves ; 

Thou canst not tear the veil apart 
That lends me its disguise : 

My words, in mood of grave or gay, 
Are guarded as they flow; 
Sut that [| mean whate'er I say 
To thee, my deeds shall show. 

1 see thee mark each look and smile, 
As if they would betray 

The thoughts that in my breast the while 
Lie hidden from the day : 

Thou deem’st the changes of my face 
My feelings may reveal— 

But e’en from them, thou canst not trace 
Aught that I would conceal. 

Little could thy young sinless heart 
And pure mind comprehend, 

Why [| should wear the mask of art 
With thee, my gentle friend! 

The world a cold, cold lesson taught 
Too early unto me ; 

But from its lore with suffering fraught, 
Be thou forever free. 

The thoughts thy lips will not confess 
Still may thy sweet face speak, 

In the bright graceful bashfulness 
That beautifies thy cheek ; 

And as some lake reflects the skies 
In its pellucid breast, 

So, in thy azure heavenly eyes 


Be still thy sou! confest. CLARENCE. 








ORIGIN (AL TALES. 


LA PARISIENNE. 


Wuarever may be her general recollections of the past, her con- 
selations in the present, or her prospects for the future, every coun- 
try has some bright landmark in history, to which her children ever 
point, in the honest exultation of national pride. Whilst the great 
globe rolls onward to eternity, unusual causes will, at intervals, pro- 
duce unusual effects in society ; termed, in political diction, revolu- 
tions. They may be here to-day and there to-morrow, with per- 
haps no absolute dependency upon individual or immediate agency ; 
but, as long as human feeling runs in its present current, as long 





as men cherish an interest in the past, who will wonder that the , 


Parisian hails with sentiments unutterable the three days of July? 

Whether it arose from an intense interest in passing events, from 
an indistinet perception of what was to follow, from doubt, or from 
these causes united, a deep and (perhaps to many at the time) un- 
accountable gloom overcast Paris, as the last sun that was to behold 
the dominion of the king of France shed its setting rays on her 
gay capital. The hurried step, the unquiet eye, the anxious ques- 
tion, the quick response, the affectionate gripings of the hand, and 
serious parting of common acquaintance, all bore evidence of an 
unusual excitement. 

Long before this anxiety became general, it had reached the breast 
of Therese de Bastrol. The death of her mother, about a year be- 
fore, had left La Belle Therese, as she was frequently called, an 
orphan of seventeen. Although her face was not that of a regular 
beauty, nor her person the figure of a fine woman, yet her appear- 
ance had something in its tout ensemble peculiarly interesting. To 
the natural attractions of a sweetly expressive countenance, and a 
slight and easy figure, Therese added much by the gentleness of her 
manners; and still more by a feeling of melancholy, which her 
countenance and complexion often, though unconsciously, betrayed. 
Such a girl could not live long in the city of love and suicide with- 
out admirers. But Therese had made an early choice—a choice 
which was the cause of much surprise to her friends, and much 
censure to herself. 

Henri Lascelles was a youth of warm imagination and some ge- 
nius ; but being heir to a considerable estate, and not intending to 
follow any profession, his natural capacity slumbered for want of a 
distinct object. Sensitive but inactive, quick but fickle, apparently 
unconscious of his own powers, and ignorant of his own character, 


racter. While events were hurrying on the revolution of Taly,« she 
felt many indistinct fears for him. She knew the unaffected fervor 
of his patriotism, and apprehended that, if excited, it might lead him 
to ruin in the hour of commotion. 


These ideas were thronging through her mind, when upon that | 


evening they sat at her window, gazing in silence upon the moon, 
_ Their eyes were on the solitary planet, but their hearts were turned 


| fondly upon each other, in that delightful intercourse of feeling 


which lovers know, when they contemplate the same object. The 


| still solemnity of the scene and hour had iis effect upon both; it 
| deepened the painful anxiety which sat upon her brow, whilst it 


heightened the expression of his handsome face to a glowing earn- 
estness of enthusiasm. They turned; their eyes met: he saw the 
fixed anxiety of hers: she started at the wild determination of his 

their hands unconsciously came together ; and as Therese mechani- 
cally but affectionately locked his in her own, large drops stood trem- 
bling in her fine black lashes. ‘Therese spoke in a low voice, 

“ Bon Dieu! how fearfully you look! What is in your mind ?” 

“ Dearest Therese ! my thoughts were always yours. But—” 

‘But what? Lascelles, whatever be your feelings, let me be the 
sharer of them.” 

The clock struck—it was midnight— Henri started. 

“ Hark! I must away. Therese,” said he, putting a small locket 
in her hand, “ keep this for my sake. Farewell ! we must part!” 

Therese was dumb with astonishment. The earnest solemnity 
of parting, as if for ever; the locket, too, so solemnly bestowed, were 
unaccountable to her, She would have spoken—she would have 
given worlds to hear him say they would meet again; but her heart 
was too full for utterance. For minutes she clung in unbreathing 
fondness to his neck, and her bosom heaved audibly upon his ; tears, 
sweet tears, the balm to a woman's grief, at length released hep, from 
her trance. She looked into his burning eyes. 

* And shall we meet no more, Henri?” 

“ Heaven grant we may,” said he passionately, as he bore her 
gently to a sofa ; his lips touched her cold forehead, he turned, and 
hurried from her sight. 

She listened unconsciously to his receding steps, and as they died 
upon her ear, she felt as if she were alone in the world, 

No eye watched the first efforts of the revolutionists with more 
interest than hers. In every group she looked for the fine person 
of Henri, but he was not among them. The sounding of trum- 
pets and the deep rolling of the artillery, the shrieks of the dying, 
and the shouts of combatants were around her; and at every shock 
she feared more intensely for him. 

Her thoughts were interrupted by the entrance of two citizens, 
bearing a wounded man. Therese became his nurse ; and as she 
dressed his wounds, she asked for Henri, but her patient knew nothing 
of him. She heard other footsteps, she looked and beheld two sol 
diers enter; when their eyes caught the tri-colored emblem of the in 
valid, a low, muttered sound, that seemed a curse, instinctively 
escaped them; they sprang towards the wounded man. Therese 
rushed between them and their victim; but, while one pressed on 
towards him, the other first radely seized her hand, then grasped her 
round the waist, and made an effort to bear her off. She shrieked not, 
fainted not; one trembling hand brushed the hair from her pale fore 
head, the other snatched the pistol of the guard, and, before the 
villain Was aware of her purpose, she was released from his gripe— 
he wasacorse. As his companion turned fiercely from his mangled 
victim upon her, the door opened. Henri suddenly stood before him— 
they fought—the citizen stood, the soldier fell. Henri flew to the 
arms of his Therese, but the moments for congratulation were few 
and short. She hastily glanced at her adventure ; his tale was 
quickly told: he had been among the first to take up arms; he 
had fought all day; passing her door by accident, the noise attracted 
his attention, and he entered, happily in time to save her. Justly, 
and perhaps interestedly, proud of the change circumstances had 
wrought in him, La Belle Therese looked tenderly in her lover's 
face ; but, reading in its fallen expression that he was about to leave 
her again, and dreading the repetition of the same horrors, the 
courage which had borne her up till then forsook her, and she fainted 
in his arms. He gave her to her domestics, and once more sought 
his revolutionary friends 

With all his former indolence there was in Henri’s character no 
want of natural energy. In the absence of every excitement his 
real character slumbered ; but his latent powers needed only circum- 


stance to become developed. Therese knew this, but the world 


his reason was bewildered in romance, his prospects lost in indifle- knew it not; they see only what float on the surface, and they be- 


fence; and though meant by nature for a useful member of the 
community, Henri had sutlered himself to fall by degrees into ha- 
bitual inertness. Such was he upon whom La Belle Therese had 
fixed her affections ; yet, though all condemned her choice, and many 


lieve but what they see. The exertions, therefore, that he made, the 
talent he displayed, the fervor of enthusiasm which hurried him 
through every difficulty and danger, were now a subject of unaflect- 
ed astonishment to all except his beloved Therese. His exploits 


hinted that he seemed to suffer himself to be loved rather than to that day were the theme of general praise; and when he again 
love, Therese thought she saw another nature in him, and looked joined the ranks of his tellow-citazens, he was greeted by them with 


forward anxiously, but confidently, to an entire change in his cha- 


that single-hearted welcome which compatriot friends in danger 


alone can exchange. He did not disappoint their expectations : in 
every emergency he was at hand, in every danger he was intrepid, 
and many were the exploits of that memorable day in which Henri 
Lascelles was a participator. 

But this is not for me ; it is alike above my power and bevond my 
purpose, to recount the exertions of that noble people, rushing «x 
masse over every obstacle a tyrant could raise, Stifling a sigh at 
the recollection of how little they have gained by the struggle, | 
will hurry on with my tale 

As the gray dusk approached Henri found himself, after many « 
bloody scene, at the foot of the street where La Belle Therese lived. A 
few hundred paces in advance of him was a strong party of military 
and the street opposite the house was entirely blockaded. ‘The 
quick feelings of the lover were on the alert. Mught not the sol 
diery enter the house, and finding their dead comrades, revenge 
them on his lonely girl?) A thousand mingled horrors floated 
through his brain, and a hectic blush sat upon his check, as he turned 
to the crowd behind him 

“ Citizens, have vou hearts to conquer once more ? You see those 
soldiers ; will you make one effort to dislodge them ?” 

“ Away with them! Away with the soldiers 

* Thanks, friends, thanks! On, then! But first, where is De 
La Croix ? where is your leader !” 

* He is dead.” 

“ Where is Jacques Vernix 

* He is dead also 

“ You must appoint another, then. Be quick, whom do you wish 
to lead you? 

“ Yourself.” 

“1? a boy—lead veterans 


“You, only you will we follow. Lead on.’ 


said the young revolutionist, whe 


“ Then follow me, if vou will 
could searcely restrain his impetuosity during this short council 
ol war. 

How terrible it was to see a body of undisciplined soldiers rush 
heedlessly forward upon their oppressors, bent on revenge, and rech 
less of their lives! 

The royalists yielded to the tremendous impulse ; but retreated 
with their faces to their pursuers, and with their bayonets disputed 
the street inch by inch. As the slaughter increased fearfully, they 
passed Therese’s dwelling; and, as her hurried eve sought him 
amongst the patriots, Lascells caught a second glunpee of the pale 
trembling gurl 

Alas, poor Therese! this had been a trying day to her, and the 
agony of anxiety was now wound up almost beyond human ends 
rance. She shook violently in every lnnb, and this was the only 
sign of life she gave, except that her trembling hand now and then 
parted her long black tresses upon her marble brow. She knew t 
where she was, She was unconscious of what was going forwar 
all was to her like a chaos of disturbed vision; vet her tait 
eve, though dim to every other object, followed Lascelles throug! 
his movements. From the time he passed her she had not lost sight 
of him, and a certain indistinct sense of his danger sat heavily upor 
her heart 
the trance that had bound her was broken. She had seen He 
fall! She hurried forth alone through the dying and the dead to the 
spot where he lay His death-wound was in his breast, the | ! 
rushed feartully from it, and as she gent!y raised his head it gust. 


Suddenly she regained her strength, her sight returns 


into her heaving bosom. His eve turned heavily upon hers; he saw 
it filled with tears, but she wiped them away, to catch a last + 
thizing look from him 

“ Live, Therese,” he murmured faintly, from lips that moved not 


and a scarcely breathing frame ; “live to be the mother of free 





to be 

“ Yours—none but yours—yours in life and death,’ wildiy, yet 
firmly, repeated the agonized girl; the words Henri would hove 
added died upon his lips. She clasped his hand, it was cold ; 
stiff; she gazed upon his face, it was fixed as marble; she look 


Henri Lascelles was 1 


into his eye, there was no soul there. 
more. 

He died, but left behind him a living proof that no man is known 
until circumstance has tried him; and that none can read the heart 
of youth so well as she whom it loves 

And she, the widow before she was a bride? Alas! La Belle 
Therese lingered out five weary months after her beloved. She 
wept not before any, and she seldom spoke of him; buat her heart 
was with him in histomb, and she never was seen without the litth 
locket: it had hung at her neck when he died, and his blood had 
would take those drops with her to the 
grave; but, poor girl, her tears soon washed them out. She now 
sleeps by the side of Henri Lascelles. Her name of De Bastrol is 
forgotten, her friends still calling her La Belle Therese ; whilst the 
citizens who witnessed Henri’s death, remember her only by the 
name of “La Parisienne XK. L, 


sprinkled it She said she 


[PAVABLE IN ADVANCT, 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





One volume, royal 


fhe Ruins of Athena, with other Poems. By a Voyager. 
; 4 New-York, G. & 


octavo, p. 111. Washington, Thompson & Homans 

& H.Carvill, 1831 

A mopest volume; and, we are told, by a traveller attached to a 
United States ship, the result of many a lonely ramble to classic 
land, stolen perchance while the gallant vessel lay anchored beneath 


the blue Grecian sky ; or composed pacing the deck in the stillness | 


of a midnight watch, musing on the familiar stars, or glancing a 
gloomy eye over the tumbling ocean with its dim white-crested 
waves, We feel an involuntary kindness for these authors, who are 
not professionally so, but who carry the softening charms, of poetic 
thought and feeling amid the rough unsentimental influences of 
nautical life. We look through pages of this description for beau- 
ties, not faults; and, if we are unable to discover them, we lay the 
work aside gently, and with a regret that the hope of fame, which has 
ween beaming brightly and cheeringly, and lighting the imagination 
of the young sailor-poet through many a melancholy and many a 
tedious hour of absence, so'itude, and danger, proves but a false 
meteor at last, and no true star. We are pleased to find men 
of literary taste abroad upon the waters, ever ready to serve their 
country with the blood of the same bosom which can, never- 
theless, soften with these gentle emotions, and thus blend the ten- 
derness and purity of boyhood with man’s patience, firmness, and 
courage. We are flattered to know that such are the represen- 
tatives of our nation among strangers, so that when they leave the 
rude deck they are yet competent to mingle in the better adventures 
of life. It tells of valor in battle, of mercy in victory, of honor in 
friendship, of fidelity in love. Who shall say how many of these 
wanderers, who, for a wretched pittance or a dim hope of fame, 
waste their youth’s most precious years far away from home, 
and the endearing ties which form the main bliss ef others; and 
this in order to protect their country’s rights, and carry the know- 
ledge of her greatness to every clime, and over every sea’?—who shall 
say how many of these have gone silently down into the everlasting 
waters, have wasted with pestilence, have perished of gashed 
wounds? There is something deeply touching in the thought of a 
gentle, home-loving heart, mouldering in obscurity in some remote 
corner of the globe, with strange and careless feet, upon its unre- 
spected grave. Shall we sit down to a little gift from one such, with 
a cold critic's frown, and ferret out a mischosen word, or snap at a 
sentence thus born among the upheaving surges, and nursed in the 
intervals of peril, because it has not all the polish which the stu- 
dent's closet labor might have imparted ? 

The volume before us might have been better. There are points 
obviously open to improvement, a few thoughts which should have 
been omitted, others capable of enlargement, and, in one or two in- 
stances, imitations (of Pinkney’s noble piece, “I fill this cup to one 
made up,” forexample,) which are injudicious, and may provoke the 
wrath of the stop-watch people; but there are also numerous passages 
of fervid fancy and graceful simple feeling, which, we trust, will not 
be overlooked by the reading public. 

We have not examined these pages with an attention suffi 
ciently careful to permit of more than a cursory notice, but take the 
fullowing verses at random 

TO VIOL!I 3 


Fair blossoms, ye are laughing now, 
With your blue eyes and lids of snow 
Born fora litthe while 
So short-lived, that perchance had I 
Not futher chanced to stray 
Had seen you bloom ane 
Tjoy to meet you m my walk 
Sv daintily arrayed 
An! vet, ‘Us not withoul a siz 
To think how soon ve fade 
Prail intants of Lhe spring 
That play 
In her green lap aw hile 
Then pass away 









it were some comtort, might ve know 
tre 80 fresh and tan 
Though idly now unseen ye blow 
Save by the sun and au 
OF one lke me; the world, alas 
Your beauty will unheeded pas 
So heediess of the volume spread 
The poetry, where er we tread, 
Uf nature—they not even look 
On you, the pictures ot her book 





Laugh while ye may! ere night I fear 
Your blossoms will be shed 

Pwill grieve me in my early walk 
lo come and tind you dead 

so weary of a lite unstaid, 

So long I've watehed you, flowers, so long 

At morning and the even-seng 
Vein my path have played 

Lark that I fee 

A sadness o'er my spirit steal 

af parting, and could aimost pray 
We might together pass awa 





“youn ainlers, 





We have penciled several other passages of tauch sweetness ; but, 
in leu of mere extracts, refer the reader to the volume itself, 


The Academical Speaker: a selection of Extract 
werent and qadern authors, Adapted for Ex. 
D Emerson. New edition, revised and ent 
Keston, Richardaon, Lord & Holbrook. 1831 


A noble list of names greets us from the table of contents pre 
fixed to this volume. Ancient and modern, statesman and divine, 
old and young, poet and orator, Webster and Channing, Irving 
and Massinger, Halleck, Addison, Willis, Shelley, Emmet, and 
a galaxy of others, that make the literary epicure smack his lips 
with the relish of agreeable anticipations. The work is instructive 
to youth, and welcome to all readers. These books of selections are 
perticularly fascinating tothe young. We remember well enough, and 


ub Prose and Verse, from 
reises in Blecution. By B 
ed. One vol. Dino. p ot 





in the very recollection there is acharm, how when our lessons were 
done at the close of the afternoon session, when the sun flung out 
‘the red light that told us our confinement was nearly finished, we 


|have pored over selections of this kind, and, as we mused upon 


each passionate fragment, how our awakened fancy busied itself in 
picturing the writer, and the scenes which he described. 


Here is a characteristic specimen of the celebrated Roanoke orator. 


It is extracted from his speech in the late convention of Virginia : 


“J see no wisdom for making this provision for future changes. 
You must give governments time to operate on the people, and give 
the people time to become gradually assimilated to their institutions. 
| Almost anything is better than this state of perpetual uncertainty. 
A people may have the best form of government that the wit of 
man ever devised; and yet, from its uncertainty alone, may, in 
effect, live under the worst government in the world. Sir, how often 
must I repeat, that change is not reform. lam willing that this 
new constitution shall stand as long as it is possible for it to stand, 
and that, believe me, is a very short time. Sir, it 1s vain to deny it. 
They may say what they please about the old constitution—the de- 
fect is not there. It is not in the form of the old edifice, neither in 
the design nor the elevation ; itis in the materta/—it is in the people 
‘of Virginia. To my knowledge that people are changed from what 
they have been. The four hundred men who went out to David 
were in debt. The partisans of Caesar were in debt. The fellow 
laborers of Catiline were in debt. And I defy you to show mea 
desperately indebted people anywhere, who can bear a regular sober 
government. I throw the challenge to all who hear me. I say that 
the character of the good old Virginia planter—the man who owned 
from five to twenty slaves, or less, who lived by hard work, and who 
paid his debts, is passed away. A new order of things is come. 
The period has arrived of living by one’s wits—of living by con- 
tracting debts that one cannot pay—and, above all, of living by 
office-hunting. 

“Sir, what do we see? Bankrupts, branded bankrupts, giving 
great dinners—sending their children to the most expensive schools 
—giving grand parties—and just as well received as anybody in so- 
ciety. | say, that in such a state of things the old constitution was 
too good for them; they could not bear it. No, sir, they could not 
bear a freehold suffrage and a property representation. 

“T have always endeavored to do the people justice—but I will 
not flatter them—I will not pander to their appetite for change. | 
will do nothing to provide for change. 1 will not agree to any rule 
of future apportionment, or to any provision for future changes 
called amendments to the constitution, They who love change— 
who delight in public confusion—who wish to feed the caldron, 
and make it bubble—may vote if they please for future changes. 
But by what spell—by what formula are you going to bind the peo 
ple to all future time?) You may make what entries upon parch 
ment you please. Give me a constitution that will last for half a 
century—that is all | wish for. No constitution that you can make, 
will last the one half of half a century, 

“Sir, | will stake anything short of my salvation, that those who 
are malcontent now, will be more malcontent three years hence than 
they are at this day. 1 have no favor for this constitution. I shall 
vote against its adoption, and I shall advise all the people of my dis- 
trict to set their faces—ay—and their shoulders against it. 
we are to have it—let us not have it with its death-warrant in its 
very face, with the sardonic grin of death upon its countenance.” 


| 


We take one other extract from a speech made by Mr. Jefliey, 
at a public dinner in Edinburgh : 

“ How absurd are the sophisms and predictions by which the ad 
vocates of existing abuses have at all timee endeavored to create 
a jealousy and apprehension of reform? You cannot touch the 
most corrupt and nmbecile government, without unsettiing the prin- 
ciples and unhinging the frame of soctety—you cannot give the peo- 
ple political rights, without encouraging them to be disobedient to 
lawful authority, and sowing the seeds of continual rebellion and 
perpetual discontent; nor recognize popular pretensions in any 
shape, without coming ultimately to the abolition of all distinctions, 
and the division and destruction of all property—without mvoelving 
, society, in short, in disorders at once frightful and contemptible, and 
reducing all things to the level of an insecure, and ignoble, and 
bloody equality. 

“Such are the reasonings by which we are now to be persuaded, 
that liberty is tucompatible with private happiness or national pros 
perity, and that the despotic governments of the world ought to be 
nuuntained, if it were only to protect the people from the conse- 
quences, of allowing them any control over the conduct of their 
rulers! ‘To these we need not now answer in words, or by rete 
rence to past and questionable examples, but we put them down at 
once, and trample them contemptuously to the earth, by a short ap- 
peal to the eristence and condition of America! 

* What is the country of the universe, 1 would now ask, in which 
property ts most sacred, or industry most sure of its reward?) Where 
is the authority of law most omnipotent? Where is intelligence 
and wealth most widely diffused, and most rapidly progiessive ? 
| Where is society, in its general description, most peaceable, and or- 
derly, and moral, and contented ? Where are popular tuniults least 
known, and the spirit and existence, and almost the name of a mob, 
least heard of? Where, in short, is political animosity least preva- 
jlent, fetton subdued, and at this moment even party nearly extin- 
guished, in a prevailing feeling of national pride and satisfaction ? 
Where, but in America? 

4“ America, that laid the foundation of her republican constitution 
(in a violent, radical, sanguinary revolution— America, with her fan 
damental democracy, made mere unmanageable, and apparently 
more hazardous, by being broken up into I do not know how many 
confederated and independent democracies— America, with univer 
sal suffrage, and vearly elections—with a free and unlicensed press 
{--without an established priesthood, an hereditary nobility, or a per 
manent executive—with, in short, all that 1s combustible and preg 
nant with danger, on the hypothesis of tyranny, and without one of 
the checks or safeguards, by which alone they contend, the benefits 
or the very being of seciety can be maintained ! 

“There is something at once audacious and ridiculous, in main- 
taining such doctrines in the face of such experience 
anything be founded on the novelty of these institutions, on the 
pretence that they have not yet been put fairly on their trial 
America has gone on prospering under them for forty vears, and has 


But if 


,to an unconstitutional priest, who was known to be living mm co 


Nor can! 


as : : P — 
exhibited a picture of uninterrupted, rapid, unprecedented advances 
in wealth, population, intelligence, and concord ; while all the arbi- 


| trary governments of the old world have been overrun with bank. 


ruptcies, conspiracies, rebellions, and revolutions; and are, at this 
moment, trembling in the consciousness of their insecurity, and 
vainly endeavoring to repress irrepressible discontents, by contede- 
rated violence and terror.’’ wie 

By the author of “ Hungarian Tales,” Romances 
New-York, J. & 


The Tuileries. A Tale 
of Real Life,” &c. &c. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 232, 228 
Harper. Isol 
These volumes are published to-day. They are from an author 

of reputation, whose former works have been favorably received, 

The “ Tuileries” is a great subject, to which a German imagination 

could not impart any exaggerated horrors. It contains several 

scenes, depicted with power, and will serve to bring more vividly 
before the eyes of all, who have regarded the events of the period 
aply in their historical relations, the dreadful anguish which they 
must have reflected upon the paths of domestic life. The author 
has closely adhered to truth in many instances, where, indeed, the 
truth is more intensely interesting than fiction could ever be. As the 


book is yet damp from the press, and has scarcely found its way 


abroad, the reader will pardon a brief extract. It pictures the char- 
acter of those self-denominated tribunals of justice which were in 
stituted over unhappy France, for the perpetration of the most 
atrocious butcveries, in open day-light, and under the sanction of 
law. The blood curdles at the recollection of that gloomy stain 
upon the history of human nature. 

“The spectators, both male and female, assembled in the tribunal! 
hall at Arras, although of a somewhat different order from the factious 
idlers of Paris, were by no means secondary in ferocity of purpose. 
‘They were prepared by the exordium of the new commissioner to 
witness a liberal outpouring of blood ;—they had already accustonwd 
themselves to the spectacle of such an effusion, and considere 
themselves ill used if defrauded of this habitual recreation. 
sanguinary Lebon,—whose age, and aspect, and profession acc« 
strangely with the monstrous atrocities of his official proceeding 
had been careful to select for the revolutionary committee delegate: 
under his authority, men branded with the infamy of their previous 
courses of life, and capable of all excesses in the execution of their 
revolutionary duties. Yet in more than one instance, when even 
these noterious ruffians hesitated in the condemnation of an innocent 
person, the wretched prisoner was brought back from his dungeon 
to the bar of the tribunal, while the president in a violent harangue 
to the court announced that the first member convicted of m 
tisme should be instantly dragged to the guillotine. And thus mercy 
became a forgotten word,—an unknown hope,—ander bis jurisdi 
tion ! and Camille Valazy, when on entering the gallery he cast a 
shuddering glance on the four prisoners standing within the bar 
perceived at once in their countenances the heavy and impassive 
expression of utter despair! 
| “The individual immediately on trial was a rich merchant 
Cambray ; whose prosperity and opulence sufficed to draw upon 
him the enmity of the jacobin party of his native city, He was 
accused,—hke the respectable and unfortunate citizens wh 
already illustrated by their condemnation the despotism exercised at 
Bourdeaux by Tallien and Isabeau,—of belonging to the mercant le 
aristocracy,—a erime newly invented by the convention ;—of having 
amassed his riches by monopoly, and a usurious use of his capital ;— 
and finally, of having openly inveighed against the law of maximum 
It was in vain that the agitated and bewildered prisoner implored 
his judges to discriminate between pernicious monopoly and the 
right of warehousing, (em magazinement) so essential to the course 
of commerctal exchange. He was cut short in his defence as prolix 
and importunate, and condemned almost unheard! Dragged without 
ceremony from the hall, his place at the bar was immediately occu 
pied by a voung woman holding an infant in her arms, apparently 
a simple peasant of the province of Artois. 

“As she held up her head to cast a glance of appeai towards the 
committee, the sinister countenances which met her view penetrated 
the trembling mother with such a thrill of despair, that with an 
involuntary movement she fo.ded her child more closely to her boson), 
aud held it there for a moment, as if to guard its innocent life and 
her own by that mighty and protecting union of natural affections ; 
—as if the interposition of heaven must necessarily await the he!p- 
lessness of a mother sorrowing over her babe. . 

“To the accusation recorded against her,—which was supp 
that of having aided a correspondence between her former sez 
a ci-derant noble under sentence of death, and his wife and daughter 
—the poor woman pleaded guilty ;—on the instigation of her counse', 
that to throw herselfon the mercy of the court might possibly procure 
a remission of her sentence—an opinion justified by the leniency 
marked towards her in the interrogations of several of the members 
But Lebon was not prepared to see a single victim escape trom U 
irmy of martyrs, with whose names he promised himself to swell! the 
list of his services to the convention. Having applied to his tabic's 
for the private information with which be had provided himset 
relative to the accused, he assumed that artificial smile characterizing 
the plausibility and hypocrisy of the neophytes of Robespierte, abe 
proceeded to cross-examine the artless prisoner; demanding of he! 
among other things. whether she had not adorned herself 1a het 
holiday attire on a certain Sunday, and secretly confessed here! 











cealment in some village in the neighborhood of Arras 7?—‘The wear 
was put on her oath, and the question reiterated by one of the con 


mittee ; but the prisoner only turned pale and shuddered, without 
venturing to deny the truth of the charge 
| “*Answer me! credulous idivt? cried Lebon, with a torrent 3 


blasgheinows invectives : ‘The court waits your reply.” 

““Jf your lordships would eonsider—’ 

“*Fool! remember that you are addressing simple citizens 
French republic. —Have you or have you not assisted in the t 
solemmities treasonably celebrated by a priest in unconstitutel 
orders ? ; 

‘T have!’ faltered the trembling creature ; 
was instantly drowned in a vociferous sentence of—Deat 

**But my child,—my helpless child! shricked the te rrified noth 
straining her infant in herarms, as the soldiers presented themse'\*> 
to drag her away. ‘ You will not surely murder my innocent © 
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and her affirmal' 
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—my poor, tender, friendless babe! My husband,—my family,— 


all have perished who could protect it ! 

“ A general shudder affected the better class of the spectators, as 
the savage men by whom she was surrounded attempted to tear the 
little creature from its mother's grasp 

“< Will no merciful woman here present receive it from me? 
cried the frantic prisoner, extending her arms towards the audience. 
‘Will no one purchase the fervent blessings of a dying woman 

“ A young and very beautiful girl, seated near the prisoner behind 
the bar, involuntarily rose on this appeal, and moved towards the 
unfortunate mother; when the scornful laugh ofthe assembly recalled 
to her remembrance her own predicament; and, abashed and dis- 
tressed, she cowered back behind an old man who was also numbered 
among the prisoners waiting their turn of summons,—and who 
whispered, loud enough to be heard by Camille, ‘For pity’s sake, 
Euphroisine,—meddle not with what so little concerns you. Consult 
your own dignity, child ;—be silent,—wait your turn; and do not 
iggravate our danger by further temerity.’ : 

“Take the urchin from its mother,’ cried Lebon, irritated by all 
this delay, ‘and toss it into the lime-pit with her dead body. Away 
with them both !—away with them! We have no leisure to institute 
, nursery for the bantlings of refractory royalists.’ 

“ This iniquitous sentence was instantly obeyed ; and the hideous 
heart-piercing scream uttered by the mother as they tore the little 
victim from her arms, froze within their bosoms the hearts of many 
of the audience who wanted courage to betray their emotions, and 
who, by this seeming concurrence, led the way to those final atroci- 
ties of Lebon, which penetrated even into their own homes ;—such, 
for instance, as the condemnation enforced on a miserable woman 
of lying for hours beneath the guillotine, with the hife-blood of a 
beloved husband dropping on her face.”’* 

RE aT ED 


LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 














TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 

GextitEMeN—In a letter already published in your journal, I 
have expressed the interest with which I watch the rapid strides of 
fashion among the higher circles of our country. I have also ven- 
tured to hope that the simplicity becoming a republican people, may 
never, among us, be superseded by the heartlessness, the prodigal 
splendor, and the reckless pursuit of mere sensual gratifications, 
which mark older, and, perhaps, more polished nations. These 
observations are intended to apply particularly to females. It is they 
who, in the corruption of a people, are first corrupted—it is they 
who, through their children, sway the character of the rising gene- 
ration, and make us what we are. You may ask, “wherefore this 
solicitude _—what have vou to fear?” IT ama plain writer, Messrs. 
Editors, and will tell you my meaning, without any attempt at elo 
I fear that, even now, our females, 








juence or elegant composition. 
the best, the richest, the most beautiful and amiable of them are 
aspiring more to fashionable distinction, than to domestic peace. 
They educate themselves for belles and lovers ; they forget that they 
will become mothers and wives. I thought very differently, at one 
penod, upon this subject; and, when in the hey-day of youth, 
looked upon these kind of essays as tedious affairs, and all advisers 
is homely intruders. I have now lived to see the truth of much at 
which I then sneered; and to acknowledge the utter fallacy and 
worthlessness of much which I then valued, nay, worshipped. 
These ideas were called up by the sight of the melancholy of an 
esteemed young gentleman of my acquaintance, who has positively 
sacrificed himself to a graceful, accomplished, and extremely beau- 
uful voung girl, whe is in fact as silly and shallow a little piece of 
pretty affectation as could possibly mince along Broadway, and fut- 
ter hike a butterfly about the haunts of gaiety and fashion. 1 con- 
fess there is something in her lovely face from which you muiglit 
expect a better character. But alas! neither her mind nor her feel- 
ings have ever been cultivated ; and when she has danced for you— 
run her white fingers over the ivory keys of the piano—sung a song 
—put out her irresistible little foot upon the ottoman, and shown the 
pearly treasures which gleam through ber pouting lips, vou get tired 
ot her as you do of one piece of music, or any one unchangeable 
thing which has nothing but outside to recommend it. My trend 
Was fairly ensnared at first sight. Nothing could curb his passion. 


He had fortune, which he laid at her feet with his deluded selt, and 
arted off forthwith to the Springs, the happiest of human beings 


He has just returned, and they are spending a few weeks with me 





Poor Charles! 1 pity him from my soul. They are at this moment 


in the adjoining parlor. I see them through the folding doors 
Look! She is certainly a beautiful creature; and brides (1 never 
could tell the reason) alw avs look doubly charming. He has found 
a passagein Moore. Some thought of his own, perhaps, dressed up 


in the dainty illustration of the poet. He calls her. She is mea 





suring the carpet with her gracetul steps, and marking otf the cis- 
tance with her foot—the pretty kitten. Listen. 
Sophia—look at this, Sophia. Here is the very verse of Moore's 


Which ] could not remember last night.’ 


Oh, hang Moore,” she answers. “I hate poetry—I hate books 
Weill, with all my heart,” says the good-natured husband ; “then 


let's have some music. 
Oh, music, Charles! One gets sick of music at home. It's well 
fnongh at a party, but I am tired to death of the plane.” 
Well! will you ride—or walk—or talk 7” 
‘Talk, Charles! why what shall we talk about ? 
ride—and atter dancing all night, one cannot walk you know. 
“Well, Pil walk alone then 
Charles takes his hat with a gloomy look, 
‘owards the mansion of atriend. They were at the theatre till late 
‘astevening. They will probably be thereto-night 
A in a, Saini 2S Ah RS Set oea Te Maint 


* Historica 


It's too dusty 


and wends his way 





What charms 


has a silly, spoiled, and ignorant wife to offer to a poet, a student, a 
liberal, fine-minded, and yet sensitive and impetuous man, against 
Cinderella, and the society of a talented companion? Poor souls! 
|| 1 scarcely know which I pity most—the wretched belle who will 
soon see herself divested of every thing like influence over her 
partner, or the cooled and disappointed husband, who finds he has 
| been cheated by a mask into endless slavery ; for it depends on the 
| wife whether the state of matrimony be considered a paradise or a 
dungeon. The idea of a female’s attaching an inordinate value to 
| her personal appearance, while she overlooks that of mental ac- 
| complishments, is well ridiculed in the following morceau which 
I lately met with in the London Court Journal. It reminds me of 
a few observations of Steele, which, as they are much in point, 1 
will prefix to the account. 

“ Since our persons are not of our own making, when they are 
such as appear defective or uncomely, itis, methinks, an honest and 
laudable fortitude to dare to be ugly ; at least to keep ourselves from 
being abashed with a consciousness of imperfections which we can 
not help, and in which there is no guilt. I would not defend an 
haggard beau, for passing away much time at a glass, and giving 
softness and languishing graces todeformity : all I intend is, that we 
ought to be contented with our own countenance and shape, so far 
as never to give ourselves an uneasy reflection on that subject. It 
is to the ordinary people, who are not accustomed to make very 
proper remarks on any occasion, matter of great jest, if a man 
enters with a prominent pair of shoulders into an assembly, or is 
distinguished by an expansion of mouth, or obliquity of aspect. Tt 
is happy for a man that has any of these oddnesses about him, if he 
can be as merry upon himself, as others are apt to be upon that oc- 
casion, When he can possess himself with such a cheerfulness 
women and children, who are at first frightened at him, will after 
wards be as much pleased with him, As it is barbarous in othersto 

rally him for natural defects, it is extremely agreeable when he can 
jest upon himself for them.” 

Notwithstanding there is so much truth and good sense in these 
remarks, few persons, and especially females, have the great m 
courage to act up to them, although this quality of the mind may be 
ranked above the corporeal bravery of the soldier. 


THE CROAKINGS OF a DOWAGER PFarTT. 


‘My life fallen into the sear and vellow leaf 

‘So, said the dowager countess of Matton to her friend, Mrs 
Gelatine, as her ancient bavs and antediluvian coach waddied and 
jolted round the ring in Hyde-park, between dinner and tea, a few 
mornings ago; “sol find that my grand-daughter Lady Warecis 
ter's picture has been engraved, and that she is called in the print 
shops ‘the beauty of the house of Matton! 

‘A very lovely young creature, indeed, my lady ; 
of the day.” 

“Humph! all nonsense ! mere stuff! 
they used to say of me fifty years ago 

"No one has forgotten it, my lady ; all the world is struck by the 
resemblance between Lady Warcister at five and twenty and vour 
ladvship at eighteen The same eye-brows toa hair! just what 
twin reflections of 





quite the belle 


I remember that was what 


our friend, the reverend Dr. Fuzbos, called the 
Diana’s bow.’ ” 
“ That was very pre ttily said of the doctor; almost equal to the 


sonnet penned by Jerningham on my first appearance at court 





“And Merry, if | recollect, struck out some very elegant stanzas 
on the same interesting subject 

‘Ah, Gelatine! tew of the Della Cruscans but said something 
They used to call me Alcibella m their verses. But 


days! 


about me 
heaven knows, | thought very little of their praises in those 
for, after all, it was only the twittering of sparrows after the song 
of the nightingale. Fitzpatrick in my honor 
those charming lines— 
Were che | 
Dark-eved and 








Bless mv soul! nobody writes in that stvle now 
“* And vour ladvship forgets Sheridan's epigran 
‘ And Hare's bon-mot 

Ah! my dear Lady Matton! 

Nothing Iyut pa litical squibe and lampoons are the erder ot 





nobly faiks in that style now-a 


days. 
the day !” 

‘In fact,” “there is so much of every thingin 
these times, that nothing makes so much sensation as it formerly did 
beauty, wit, talent, luxury, taste—on every side the million press so 


mv dear Gelatine, { 


closely upon us—the little world has forced its pretensions so 
strangely upon the acceptance of the great worl/—that it is very 


difficult for any person to become really distungurshe 

Very true, my lady 

Whereas, in my dav, half-a-dozen beauties, half a-doven bea 
esprits, and half-a-dozen givers of fetes regulated the n of 
London 

The influence of the court was then so considerable, that, like 
Gulliver in Lilliput, it imparted a charecter of pigmyism to the rest 
of society. Among such minnows it was less difficult to be a triton 

After all, to what amounts my grand-daughter Wareister's 
fame as a belle? What fashion, what carriage, what whim of 
the day was ever called a Warcister?) ‘The utmost praise she re 
ceives consists of ‘Lady Warcister looked very we ut the last 
drawing-room,’ or, ‘ Lady Wareister is one of the prettiest women 
in the circle of the opera—only she dresses too much in the extreme 
of the French fashion; or, ‘Lady W. did not look amiss at Al 
macks—but she should not waltz in a hat and feathers Now, in 
mv time, my dear Gelatine, in those madcap days when the prince 
took off my white satin slipper, filled it with Burgundy, and 
it off in my honor—there were Matton ph tons, and Matton fly 
cans— Matton ponies, and Matton negliges— Matton footstoo!s, and 
Matton hammercloths. Books, songs, operas, sermons, sonnets, 
were dedicated to the divine Lady Matton. Whenever Lady Mat- 
ton’s equipage appeared in the ring, there was as creat a crush as 
on the occasion ot the Don Cossack’s first gallop round Hyde-park 


considered it is his duty to allow me a runner for 


lrank 


lownsend always 


my sedan to the drawing-room; and Taylor of the opera was obliged 
to take precautions for the dispersion of the crowd that used to as 
semble in Fop's alley under my box. One never hears of so many 
as two or three gathered together in honor of any fashionable beauty 
now-a-days.” 

“ No Lady Coventry, nothing to compare with Isabella duchess 
of Rutland, Georgiana duchess of Devonshire, or Lady Wilham 
Gordon, or ye : 

“ Pardon me, my good Gelatine, pardon me! For the duchess of 
Rutland we have her lovely grand-daughters, Lady Chesterfield and 
Mrs. Anson; and my friend the duchess of Devonshire, whose fas 
cinations depended very little on the beauty of her face, is fully nm 
valled by Lady Gower and Lady Georgiana. | admit that there may 
be as many handsome faces in the days of William the fourth as in 
those of George the third, but they do not produce half the sensation 

Where none admire, ‘tis useless to excel 
Where none are beaux, ‘tis vain to be a belle.’ " 

“ The utmost tribute bestowed on these said belles of the new 
century is to name a horse, a dog, ora yacht in their honor. When 
Count St. Antonio first visited Yorkshire, he found a horse entered 
for the St. Leger as ‘La San Catalda,’ the name of his own beauti 
ful sister, and was about to resent the affront, when the Sicilian 
noble was informed that such a mark of favoritism was intended as 
a signal proof of homage by the English noble to whose stud the 
racer belonged.” 

“Ah! Gelatine! how different were the proofs of devotion ten 
dered to myself! If [had but a cold, Arlington-street was crowded 
with inquirers, to the imminent danger of ¢ very pannel in every 
fashionable equipage in London; and once, when my pis-d-ris Was 
overturned, in coming from Pacechierotti’s concert, for full ten days 
1 was obliged to have bulletins issued by old Warren and Sir Wal 
ter Farquhar.” 

“ There is not a beauty of the year 1831 but might break every 
bone in her skin without any such necessity.” 

* And again, when | aceixdentally burnt off my side curls on one 
temple, and appeared at St. James's with a bouquet of pearls to suy 
ply their place, Constable the jeweller was employed to make two 
hundred and ninety-three ornaments exactly similar, in the course 
of the following week; and before the close of the season every 
woman in London had cut short the ringlets over her left eyebrow ! 
1h! ¢ hea Saaey le #0% niy efe! 

Your ladyship does not consider 
fluence - 
Would not suffice to introduce a new collar for puppy dogs 
Ah! Gelatine! It was a herd trial when the first symptoms of the 
of thoee clear bright mornings in June, 
wh no blemish can escape, told me the trightful tale that my 
kingdom was taken from me! | was going to the drawing 
no kindly frill was there te over 
pearl-powder war mere 











that vour ladvehip's an 





crow's-foot revealed by one 





room; no friendly bonnet 
shadow the fatal fact: it defied Gowland; 
powder of post in its removal! For many nights | was kept 
t 
! 








sleepless by the excruciating discovery; and want of rest, and 
fretting, and fruitless repining over the past, only tended to accek 
rate the progress of premature old age I tried Bath, | attempted 


the Harrowgate, Boston, Cheltenham, Malvern, Spa, Pyrment 


Barege, Bagneres, Plombieres, Firms, and Carlsbad waters, in 
hopes of experiencing some renovating magic, but all without sve 
cess! Not a cosmetic was advertised but [put it to the proof; not 
t fashionable quack assisted the depopulation of the west end but 


I gave a fair trial to his nostrums., Every year was signalized by 
some further misfortune: by an increase of hoary hairs, or a de 
crease of pe irly teeth: my locks grew white, my enamels black ' 


1 } 


I tried succedaneum, Lattempted veret 
semi-billiard balls, in my hollow cheeks; slept with plaintain-leayes 


le dye, wore plaumpers, or 


on mv nose to heep nt white, and a balsanu poultice to mv face to 
render it fresh and bloomung At the opera | turned my whuote 
shoulders to the audience, and my withering visage towarde the 
shadowy side of the box, and no longer ventured te encounter the 
stare of the ring, unless through the i] Jitving medium ot a blonde 
veil! Ah! Gelatine! | soon discovered that had my ris.d- rie been 
shipwrecked a second time, and my neck broken, a bulletin would 


have been wholly superfluous 
! My dear Lady Matton, pray compose 


Your ladyship'’s ——! 


yourself 
Year after vear Lechanged my mantuamaker, season after sea 
son threw mveelf onthe merey of some new milliner.  Uthickened 


the substance of the Holland binds of my drawing room, varied the 
rriage-linings, and leepened the shace of my r uge I 


opera | chose a 


tint of my 
migrated from the pit-circle to the third tier at the 
box in disereet equidistance between the chandeliers; but all u 





vain!) Ughmness pursued me hke a shadow, old age croaked aftor 

elike an echo. Draughts of air and open Coors drove my chenma 
tic joints from the ball-room, a red nose from the dinner-tabl 
wrinkles and white-lead from davlight, somnolency and decrepitude 








Dam here! 1, the ence worshipped 


from candlelight! And k 
beauty of the park, am) humdrummiog my afternoon, airing wath 
a companion and a lapdeg —— 

Your ladyship's pocket-handkerchiel! My dearest Lady Mattor 
pray compose y vwirself! 


lowager trom 
vy Mra. Gela 


Look at Lady Wveombe! muttered the weemng 





hind the folds of a cambric, ministered to her use 








‘ 

tine; “look at Lady Wvyeombe; that was her chariot which pust 
rolled by! What has to render her discontented with the pro 
gress of time. She wasa fright from her birth—Aer minuct never 
gave rise to an ode—/ ‘Triage to a / e. Nobody ever 





cared whether she was sick or sorry; and she is as much an object 


of interest now, in her old gray bonnet and mode cloak, as during 
the riots of eighty; while l—ob! Gelatine! Gelatine'—why w 


r born a beauty 
lrive home! Her ladyship is in a swoon! 


¢ 
(‘oachman ! 


] sincerely trust our fair country women will so enrich their minds 


and develop their affections, as to be 


agreeable conviction, that it has only added to their means of giving 


ible to meet age with the 


pleasure to others If there be any melancholy in the reflection 


that years are gradual y robbing them of pe rsonal charms, it is 
doubly humiliating when accompanied by the consciousness that 
they possess no inward qualities to releve the suddenness of their 


ic admiration to the gloom of un 





descent from the glare of put 


pitied neglect Pourtia. 
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SAD RECOLLECTIONS. 

Navure formed me for happiness. My bosom is yearning for it 
always. I would still believe bright things to be what they seem. 
Philosophy, prudence, worldly wisdom, the faculty of guarding against 
the thrillings of first impressions, that sweep over you sometimes, and 
of watching for deceit among the pure, and anguish among the happy 
beings of the world ; they are all a labor, a low and poor occupation, 
and I detest them. In my livelier moments I had rather live in a 
pleasant hope, or cherish the joy of secret affection, dreams as they 
may be, than wake to truth and gloom, I wish I might be always 
so. I wish the influences of society might spare to me some of 
youth's confiding hope, some of its sanguine trust in persons and 
, and its ignorance how joy and anguish, virtue and vice are 
linked together indissolubly in the chains which fasten down the 
desires of man to earth. My soul sinks within me sometimes, to 
think that this can never be, that the spell which cast a radiance 
around the child’s forehead cannot be regained, and the shadow of a 
darker influence falls on me often; | tremble ever for the spirit 
of a young boy that waves, like a graceful tree, with all its bursting 
blossoms, to think how fearfully it may be seathed with the light- 
nings which are ever falling on our race; how the gnawing wort may 
prey upon its blooming honors; how the sleet and wintry wind will 
one day sigh through its naked branches. Do not look upon me, 
reader fair, as a dark-dispositioned intruder; mine is not a ecurdled 
I tell ye not of these things to mar your mirth. Tle who 
1 will go out with 


events 


spirit. 
wantonly checks a smile is an enemy to nature. 
you to the scented woods and meadows, and startle the silent place s 
with laughter ; or press through the dazzling throng ef fashion, and 
forget myself in the revel till you shall think me a very bey for ir 
repressible merriment. ‘There is no sunshine so delightful as 
that which streams through the rift of a parting cloud; but, even 
in the midst of pleasure’s dominions, will ever and anon steal in 
the memory of some new grave, the tone of a dying voice, or the 
image of a gentle head absent from the group; and then gaunt, 
cold reflection stalks in with her overshadowed glass, and dim future 
years break upon the startled vision; when the silver words of 
every light young girl are hushed, and instead of the glowing 
groups ot sweet happy belles, | shudder over the serious faces of 
the dead, and hear the fall of the shovelled pebbly clay over those 
gently-heaving bosoms. When the mood ts on me, | wonder how 
beings with eyes can yield themselves so recklessly to calm en- 
joyment, while sleepless death is for ever lanching his bolt into 
some bosom; when they see every day some one struck down, like 
1 admire the frivolous sourees from which the 
crowds draw their delight 


warriors in a battle 
If the tyrant could be rendered palpa 
ble; at L could conjure his ghastly and gigantic apparition in its 
grisly terror, that he could be seen by all, selecting each victim, 
and hurhng each bolt with a crash of thunder upon the theatre, the 
brilliant ball, or the party, how it would blanch the cheek of beauty, 
and appal the heart of manhood; how the undaunted spirit of the 
ambitious would be quelled; into what an universal silence and deep 
awe would be hushed the merry habitants of this thronged city, all 
shrinking, and trembling, and gazing aghast at the grim spectre 
Benevolent nature has shrouded his torm in a cloud, and his weapon 
glides silently to its mark; but sill he strides among us, triumphant 
over every feeble atts papel to Op pose his progress ! behold his vie 
tus fall 


now his malignant eye has singled me out, and his unerring hand 


1 feel the presence ot the dreadful monster, Perh ips even 
TAs is the fatal dart 

Yet, after all, the tear of death to myself is less hideous than the 
It has been my lot te sufler much from this 


agony of losing others 


cause, | have riveted my very seul upon gl eves, While the 


eurtwous mystery of lite was leaving the char 


iber within tenantless 
Ll have thrilled with an agony of intense feeling to Ac Colpaay the be 
loved to the awful gates of eternity; felt the convulsive grasp ot the 
wasted hand, and thrilled with the deep parting look cast upon me 
from its threshold, as the portals closed, leaving the dead to pursue 
ynward his lonely flight, and shutting me back fora littl longer 
period into this poor earthly dungeon 

J remember how the first shock of this kind chilled my soul. I 
was in the habit of visiting with my father the splendid seat of a 
friend, a day's ride from the eity, ‘The 


to receive us with a weleome truly hospitable 


rentleman was wont 
He was of a right 
merry disposition himself, loved all kinds of sport, would take a bird 
on the wing with unerring precision, kept a superb fishing-beat, on 


which whole parties of us were wont to scud over the ample Sound 
to the great dissatistaction of our finny triends below, 
also were princely; 


wheels ; and lastly, 


this horses 
his carriages seemed to go on wings rather than 

I was a mere boy, eleven or twelve or thirteen, 
ut might be,) there was a girl, his daughter, fifteen vears of age, and in 
my eyes a vision of beauty so rare and enchanting that—I need not ex 
plain. She had one of those kind of faces which makes every ob 
ject bright in its presence, every thing dim and insipid when it 
vanishes. A perfect, soft complexioned creature, with a fine fore 
head, a mouth like ripe fruit, and such eyes like the depths 
of the summer heavens. When she looked suddenly up, they went 
through you like an arrow 
perfectly classical 


blue 


The whole contour of her bead was 
She wore her hair short behind, a new fashion 
which Clara Fisher has since confirmed; it was parted on ber 
forehead, and brushed around her temples like a boy's 


A glowing 
Narcissus— 


who would not be the stream ? But mere beauty, how- 
ever striking and exquisite, is nothing to me without other graces. 
She had them all, with a kind of voice which belongs to the highest 


quality of female character, and generally to the most perfectly + enter his living bosom. 


| moulded person, modulated to express every shade of thought and | 


feeling. 1 think such a tone would quell me if I had my fingers on 

the throat of Miguel—would soothe me with gentle pleasure in the 

convulsive tortures of death. Her image glitters through my memory 

like sunshine through the clouds and tears of after times. I bade 

her good-by one day, with a more than ordinary delight. We had | 
been with the good people on a fishing excursion. We started to- | 
gether, and sat together all day beneath the ample awning. The 

rest were soon fully engaged in baiting hooks, watching dobbers, 

and drawing up the trembling creatures with their gorgeous hues. 

They were all unusually successful but Anna and myself. Few fish 

we caught. I did nothing in the way but help herto drag up a single 

bass, which had swallowed the hook, and pulled the cork a foot un- 

der water before either of us saw it. On our walk home the exer- 

cise and air had excited us both. I trod overthe grassy fields with 

a firm and fearless step. The blood was bubbling in my veins. I 

never had been so completely and exquisitely happy since nature 

formed me; and the very melancholy tenderness with which, in a 

tremulous tone, | spoke of the necessity of leaving her on the mor- 

row, with her reply, had a dreamy delight in it | have never since 

experienced. We lingered behind the rest. I knelt at her teet to 
pick flowers; I fixed them in her hair with my own fingers, trem- 

bling at my audacious temerity in touching the brow I had hitherto 
searcely dared todream of. I took her hand in mine as we walked, 

to help her over a fence, and resigned it not when the occasion no 
longer required my assistance ; till at length, under the pretence of 
smelling a wild rose, which | had just fastened beneath her bonnet, 

our mouths accidentally came so near each other, that her breath fell 
on my cheek like the fragrance of honeysuckles, and the touch of 
her lips was softer than rose-leaves, dewy rose-leaves, in the gentlest 

morning of June. 

It was many weeks before I visited her father’s house again, and 
in the meantime I had heard that she was sick. It gave me little un- 
I had never seen death, and knew or thought little of his 
inexorable power. 


CasINess, 
The idea of losing her, of that happy and ra 
diant creature, so full of joy and mirth, at the close of her existence; 
the enchantment of those azure eyes shrouded beneath stiffening lids; 
that mouth, that honey mouth, stilled in icy death; that beautiful, 
bright, young head in a coffin, was too absolutely hideous to be 
within the reach of faney. 

My tather proposed suddenly to visit his friend, and expressed 
some tears about the girl; but | heeded them so little that | had even 
purchased a neat volume of poetry and a set of merry plates, and 
had arranged a thousand things for her information and pleasure. 

When we reached the spacious mansion the servant came out 
with inflamed eyes, and took the horse in silence. 

*“ How is she, John? said my father, who had been unusually 
gloomy during the whole nde. 
answered the man. 

I have frequently since wondered at the obtuseness, I might call it 
absolute stupidity, with which | overlooked the truth among all these 
dark and ominous 


* Gone, sir,’ 


presages. But | positively wondered to myselt 


“where” she could have gone ; and why all this extraordinary still 
It was not till we entered the large hall, were 
shown up stairs by the maid, and I caught a glimpse of the group 
in the darkened chamber, that the trath burst on me like a thunder 
bolt. The whole family and servants were standing in a circle 
gazing on a motionless object upon the bed. 


ness every where 


Nothing was heard, 
but ever and anon a long-drawn breath, or a broken, half-smmothered 
sigh. I was thrilling with horror in every nerve of my body. I 
gazed till all human things else were as nothing. ‘There was not 
the slightest approach to moisture in my eves. I was chilled, frozen, 
petrified into marble; with no thought, no recollection, no hope ; 
nething but a benumbed consciousness, a leaden. de sparing, night 
mare conviction that the exquisitely beautiful, cold, fixed, sleeping 
creature before me was the dead bedy of Anna. The silences of all 
as We looked was absolutely terrific. The father gazed and gazed on 
the features, the pale forehead, the close deyes, the mouth—where the 
stile of an ever-joyous soul bod vet left its impress—and the death 
ly white of the linen which bownd up the chin. The sluices of my 
soul were not unlocked till he burst forth into an agony of uncon 
trollable grief. The tears gushed from his eves in very torrents: 
lus quivering lips betrayed the heavy workings of memory, of grief, 
of despair in his laboring heart; and he exclaimed, in a veice that 
made medrop my head and bury my face in the clothing of the bed 

*Leannot bear it, | cannot bear it; my child, my child ! 

Hle took the unconscious image to bis bosom: he grasped the 
waxen unanswering hands ; he kissed the cold dead lips; and as 
their iey chill struck upon his heart, he fell like a lump of clay at 
tull length upon the floor , 

I would keep children of vivid imaginations away from such 
scenes. They leave a shadow that never grows bright. They startle 
the young soul with a premature knowledge of horrors too mon 


strous even for the hacknied breast of age. The sight of death, and 


the consequent distress, are always prostrating, melancholy, and 
awful. ‘The passions ebb from their channel; ambition, hope, in- 
dustry, love, all are palsied with the electric shock, and man turns 
to his earthly duties with a dimmed and humbled spirit; abashed, 
frightened, bewildered. It may be well enough to fling these influ- 
ences over the stubborn interests, the up-rearing passions, the tower- 
ing matured ambition of manhood, but youth is too tender for the 
blast. It is like letting loose the bitterest wind of winter upon 
early buds and tender blossoms. 1 have seen dispositions so cowed 
down by such sights that they were old at twenty. Mother, who 
bendest over thy bright boy's slumber, wish that death itself may | 
rather clasp the cherished sleeper, than that the terror of it shall 


SEDLEY. 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





A.Tnoven the following poem has been frequently copied, the 
sense has been so often marred by typographical errors, that we make 
room for it here, among other selections. The “ History of the 
Alphabet” seems to be less generally known. The author will ex- 
cuse us for giving these pieces to our readers in his absence. 


THE DYING ALCHYMIST. 


BY N. P. WILLIS, 


The night-wind with a desolate moan swept by, 
And the old shutters of the turret swung 
Screaming upon their hinges, and the moon, 
As the torn edges of the clouds flew past 
Struggled aslant the strained and broken panes 
So dimly, that the watchful eye of death 
Scarcely was conscious when it went and came 

* * * . ° . * 
The fire beneath his crucible was low ; 
Yet still it burned, and ever as his thoughts 
Grew insupportable, he raised himselt 
Upon his wasted arm, and stirred the coals 
With difficult energy ; and when the rod 
Fell trom his nerveless fingers, and his eve 
Felt faint within its socket, he shrunk back 
Upon his pallet, and with unclosed lips 
Muttered a curse on death! ‘The silent room 
From its dim corners mocking! gave ack 
His rattling breath; the humming in the tire 
Had the distinctness of a knell, and when 
Duly the antique horologe beat one, 
He drew a phial from beneath his head 
And drank. And instantly his lips compressed, 
And with a shudder in his skeleton frame 
He rose with supernatural strength, and sat 
Upright, and communed with himselt 


I did not think to die 

Till I had finished what | had to do; 

l thought to plerce th’ eternal secret thre ugh 
With this my mortal eye ; 

I felt—oh God! it seemeth even now 

This cannot be the death-dew on my brow 


And vet itis. I feel 
Of this dull sickness at my heart atraid ; 
And in my eves the death-sparks flash and fade ; 
And son thing seems to steal 
Over my bosom like a frozen hand 
Binding its pulses with an iey band 
And this is death! But why 
Feel | this wild recoil? It cannot be 
Th’ immortal spirit shuddereth to be tres 
W ould it not leap to fly, 
Like a chained eagle at its parent's call 
I tear—I fear that this poor lile ts al 


Yet thus to pass away! 


To live but fora hope that mocks at last— 


To agonize, tostrive, to watch, to fast 
To waste the light of d 
Night's better beauty, feeling, taney, thought 
All that we have and are—tor this—for nought! 
Grant me another year 
God of my spirit! bat a day—to win 


Something to satisfy this thirst within 
I would ‘ : 
Sreak for me but one seal that is unbroke 
Spe ak for me but one word that bs Unspoken ! 


w something here 


Vain—vain !—my brain ts turning 

With a swift dizziness, and my heart grows sick 

And these hot te riple throbs come fast and thich 
And Lam freezing—burning 

Dving! Oh God! if T might only live! 

My phial. Hat! it thrills ine—I revive 
Av—were not man to dic 

He were too glorious for this narrow spher 


Had he but time to brood om Know ledve her 
Could he but train his eve 

Might he but wait the mysti 

Omlv his Maker would trar 
Earth has not 

Th’ lunitable air no hidden thing 

Water no quality in its covert springs 
And fire no power to change 

Seasons no mystery 


word and hour 
scend his power 
} 
theral strate 


and stars neo spel 
Which the unwasting soul might not con 


Oh, but for time to track 
The upper stars into the pathless sky — 
To see thy’ invisibl spirits, eye to cve— 
To hurl the lightning back 
To tread unhurt the sea’s dim-lighted hall- 
To chase day's chariot to the horizon walls 
And more, much more—for now 
The lite-sealed fountains of my nature move 
To nurse and purify this human love— 
To clear the god-hke brow 
OF weakness and mistrust, and bow it dow 
Worthy and beautiful, to the much-loved one 
This were indeed to feel 
The soul-thirst slacken at the living strean 
To live—oh God ! that life ts but a drear 
And death Aha! I reel— 
Dim—dim—1! faint—darkness comes o*er may eve— 
Cover me! save me! God of heaven! I die! 








*T was morning, and the old man lay alone— 
No friend had closed his eyelids, and his hips 
Open and ashy pale, th’ expression wore 

Of his death-strugg His long silvery hair 
Lay on his hollow temples thin and wild 
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His frame was wasted, and his features wan 
And haggard as with want, and in his palm 
His nails were driven deep, as if the throe 
Of the last agony had rung him sore. 


The storm was raging still. The shutters swung 
Screaming as harshly in the fitful wind, 

And all without went on—as ave it will— 
Sunshine or tempest, reckless that a heart 

Is breaking, or has broken in its change. 

The fire beneath the crucible was out; 

The vessels of his mystic art lay round, 
Useless and cold as the ambitious hand 

That fashioned them, and the small silver rod, 
Familiar to his touch for threescore years, 

Lay on th’ alembic’s rim, as if it yet 

Might vex the elements at its master’s will. 
And thus had passed from its unequal trame 

A soul of fire—a sun-bent eagle stricken 

From bis high soaring down—an instrument 
Broken with its own compass. He was born 
Taller than he might walk beneath the stars ; 
And, with a spirit tempered like a god's, 

He was sent blindfold ona path of light, 

And turned aside and perished! Oh how poor 
Seems the rich gift of genius, when it hes, 
Like the adventurous bird that hath out-flown 
His strength upon the sea, ambition-w recked— 
A thing the thrush might pity, as she sits 
Brooding in quiet on her lowly nest. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ALPHABET.” 
BY THE SAME, 


It was a lazy, —_— nothing afternoon in the spring season, 
when I sauntered, 
of the chief pub ve rs in our modern Athens. It had been my 
custom for many years to seck this as a sort of literary lounging- 
place, where I could « njoy the delight of running over new titles, 
and rustling my fingers through new books just from the press. 1 
had long before contessed myself utterly unable to buy my re sading, 
and at the same time declared how comple tely | was cursed with a 
propensity to devour everything that came out. 

It is a disease with me,’ said |, plaintively—and, accordingly, 
in view of my resources, and then of my constitutional predicament, 
they very kindly gave me the freedom of the whole shop. 1 was to 
gon and out, and through it, like an owner. 

Lused to pitch like a harpy upon the ‘last novels;’ and, as at 
euch times = are frequently guilty of a long sederunt, the boy who 
ran for the customers—a good-natured lad—had, in a sort of insen 
sible Way planne d out a little retreat for me, away in the futurity of 
the establishment, where, in a solitary chair, and with a compendious 
table before me, | could read undisturbed, and, if need was, think 
ys secretly and independently as a prince. LT suppose | was looked 
on as a part of the turniture of the place; but | cared little for the 
reputation in which | was held on that score, if | could only antici 
pate the cireulating libraries, and enjoy my books in this che ap and 
comfortable way 

On the day | have mentioned, | swung in as usual, passing by 
sores of sweet belles at the counters, and casting mv eve in the ac- 
customed place, deseried a new volume, ina blue linen back, solicit 

gobservation Without stepping, | grasped it silently, and made 

rward to my ad yt 4, with the ease and manner of a master It 
Almacks—a new novel, As it had then just issued, and as | 
eard, moreover, that there had been some fashiona y 
t, L sat down with the determination of being 
an innocent laugh at the gay 











about obtaining | 

. remety atmtised, and of enpoving 
eries of the tools of Babwlon, 

As 1 read on and still onward, the hours slipped away. the shop 


Was deserted, the light grew dim, and the book grew dull, until " 
happy digestion 1 te steep with the volume between m 
knees, and my chin tn my bosom. blow Jong | remained in this 


ut | was roused by a strong light, that 
I was just on the eve of erving fire 


state it is ditlicult to te 
seemed to flash all about me 
when | perceive Lit would be of no avail, as | was decidediv locked 
t nd I should naturally be taken tor the incendiary, if | was found 
ere in the midst of matters 1 therefore deteruaned to burn rather 

msutler shame 

Bat in the midst of this singular train of thought, [became more 
fully ow ake, and confident, at last, that the light was too phosphoric 
tor a conflagration hrecting my eves to the counter, on the am 
pour, my astonish 











st part ot whieh the Hlunitnation seemed 





LW Was complete 
Scattered over the superficies, that you might easily imagine a 
ere ot brilliant green sward, or a bilhard table, or the council 
saving the color) of the Ladies Patronesses at Willis’s rooms 
scattered, | sav, over this surface, and moving te and fro with all 
the lance of old pedestrians, were to be seen the venerable 
twenty-six letters of the alphabet, in Reman capitals! Whence 
the power of locomotion, | was in trouble to tell, tor | saw neither 
els ber pinions There was nothing hke a face about anv of them 
i they all seemed to bave an expression. It was evidently mid 


night Easy was it, therefore 
to hear the clear, silver-toned little voices that rung round the tapas 
ts These Impertant personages met in this wide and beautilul field 


rdeseent fron the 


tor the carriages had done ratthng 


wokshelves, Lcould not but pass particular 
OOervation Upon some of the queer company as they marched 
review. The bare i was the most amusing imaginable 
etatan aring Phe Roman letters coming in good earnest 
folios, and octaves, and duedecimos to hold a conrersaziv: 
counter! The litle essences of our language sporting anc 
latting upon the place of shambles, where they are every day sold, 
ind innocent by the hundreds! The capitals at conference ! 
A B C's at a social party! 


















en, ul has been suggested to the U 1 





e was wi 


Teeblow ita 
Work by Montgomery, called © Prose by a Poet,’ contains a piece 
rt same title as thos. Ttmay be needless, but not improper for lim 
lore. to say, that of this facet. ut fact it be. he Was totally ignorant at the 
© Ol writing this grave” History.” He would willingly declare, however 
ts 'dthoughtor language here disclose any resetablance to tle produc 


Mr. M. he w glad of 1 as any such literary sympa 
Y department isa pleasant thing enough on a thousand acecuuts 





ceording to my usual wont, into the shop of one 


st. there was A, a ‘tall fellow, | moving about ‘as if he had 


gyves on,’ and anon , boising himself on his head, like a mad-cap, 
so glad at his liberty! mocking and laughing all the time at V, who 
stalked sullenly at his side. ‘There was B, like a large man in a 
dropsy, dodding along in simple wonder at everything he saw about 
him, and 8 shooting away like a swan, and hissing at everything 
in hiswake. Q flaunting his tail among the gentry, and X_ prac- 
tising with his legs, as though he were determined to outdo the fig- 
urantes. Indeed, it appeared to be high holiday with the singular 
creatures, and | know not how long they would have continued their 
antics had not A called all hands to order, and requested and-per-se, 
who acted asa sort of whipper-in, to collect the scattering, that 
each might tell to his fellows bis history after his own way. “ For,’ 
said he, “we have long enough been placed beside each other with 
out much acquaintance, like slaves vd sin silence has been equalled 
only by their labor. Let us each tell his little story ; and to that 
effect | advise ve all, saving O, and such round-about bodies, to whom 
it may not be permitted, to stretch out yourselves on this green carpet 
and each relate according to his standing. W heretore, methinks, | 
can't do better than begin. And, my triends, it seems pertectly 
correct to premise, that there is a vital mistake in attributing our in 
vention or introduction among any people under the sun, to Master 

‘admus, and we treat with proper contempt any partof profane his 
tory that goes to disprove the idea of our se I-invention and total 
originality. Our brother C, who was the very making of Cadmus, 
can testify to this foolish falsehood, and it is therefore settled de jure 
that we owe our origin to no‘ being ef earth's world 

‘1, continued A, * was contemporary with Adam, and the first 
that I recollect of myself was in the service of that ancient gentle 
man, as | was ever the first in requisition, when he made up his 
despatches under his own hand and signature. 1 went into the Ark 
leading the Antediluvians—abode all his lite with Abram, so that 
to this day, to hurry over all meaner capacities in which | have 
served, | stand first and foremost in Age, and, it will be admitted, 
in Activity over the whole world. Being a very leader in Am 
bition, | marshaled Alaric and Alexander in all their victories, and 
was the insepsrable attendantof Anthony, though Lalwayscame last 
inthe trainof Cleopatra. Forworthy climax, | firstintroduced Assign 
ments among merchants, a very sensible sort of instrument in hard 
times, and am just now the sine qua non, the faetotum ot Almacks 








My heart nusgave me—l cast my eyes about for a moment to see 
what had become of this sad book! By the hght of the letters | 
saw it safe at my feet, face downward, on the floor. But | started 
not. IT would not have broken the enchantment for a library l 
was hearing a precious revelation! “ My shape,” continued A, © was 
often the oceasion of rude savings among the inorant, who likened 
me to tall raw bovs who walked wide; but | have the satistaction 
of knowing that | first gave mathematicians the mea of a triangle; 
and, straddler or not, there never would have been a solitary pair ot 
dividers without me It has sometimes been objec ted that | was a 
mere article; but it has been admitted universally, since the art of 
printing, that | ean boast as much influence as the combined forces ot 
T HE& E, notwithstanding.” Here the little tellows all shrugged 
like atrio of Frenchmen—their withers were wrung. My triend 
V, quite the reverse of myself in character as well as person, will 
vouch for me that 1, as well as himself, have been allowed to have 
port, when brought in iny legitimate proportions before the world 


But, my friends, in our character of letters, we are suflering 
in the hands of men, a species of martyrdom, through an ungodly 
practice among them of ty pilying us in every heathenish and un 


couth form imaginable. Indeed our Roman outlines are well nigh 
effaced by the intervention of these pestilent tellows. But T have 
occupied too much time already in my narrative My newhbor B 

With these words, long 
amd stretched himself out 


vou see, is swelling to begin hus story.’ 
limbed A flung back on the green cloth, 
like a voung Colossus, while his nght hand man commenced his tale 

I was always,” said B, “portly, from a child. Tt iy brother 
\ lead us in Antiquity," can only say in offset that there were very 





tew before me in the Beginning: | was thrown inte good company 
in my youth, and accompamed John Bunyan tn his palgrima No 
one, from first to last, could be Beautiful or Brave without and 





big and burly as | appear, Lhave been the leader of all Beaux, from 
those of the ark to these of Broadway 
sequence and of the great world in all conserenes 
Boston on Bunker-hill monument for these last four hundred years 
to speak within bounds 


| have seen nough ofcon 
| 


having abuade in 
They say | am necessary to the making of 
this same tower, which ts longer in the building, 
was that of Babel, of which | speak knowingly, as 1 was bead work 
man there, though | lett the tools in the ndst of it 1 kept early 
company with the patient and the mmpatient, for Ll was first with 
am and the last with Job; though, for that matter, it murst bs 
5 I have been, ‘tes true, cis 


by the wa 








contessed, | was the oriin of his Bi 


tinguished in Bulls and Blunders, and the last one as it affected me 


Was In accompanying Bonaparte through his career, to St. Llelena 

but Ll went with Bertram | am mow the fast trend of Mr. Brough 
am and the Blacks, taking the first stand for them both Dhus gives 
some color at least to my patriotism I have sometimes been called 
the Bishop of the alphobet, owing, no doubt, to my retundity, and 
many have shaken ther heads and forctold my departure, trom a 
combined dropsy of the chest and stew ch But | shall outhve ve 
ll! he meddling musicians have treated me the worst, having 
fora dong time denominated me DB tlat—a round piece of satire 
sure enough! But this ts agaist ocular demonstration At pre 
sent, Lam indispensable in all matters of Business, Bargaining, and 
Botheratnon; ancl, on the Wipes tent Imay sav that by actual measure 
ment bLhave about me mere of the line of beauty than anv of my 
queer-shaped brethren Here B stroked down his respectable pro 


tuberances, and made way tor C, who came nextinorder, Sitting 


all ina hea he began 
} 


sha 


Is 
pe, my dear trends, is owing to a 


contracted in my youth, of trying to mutate a circle ; 


vile practice which | 
but like a good 
many country ministers and bad poets, as | could not, at last, make 
I have been something of a tra 


both ends meet, Lam what | am 


veller in my day I went with ¢ 
and formed a tweltth pa 
the Crusades, and came to this blessed country with ¢ lristopher 


Lastly, tomy shame be it spoken, | have become the 


wsar through all his ¢ ain paigns, 
riot his Commentaries ; Was Colspieuous In 


(olumbus, 
leader of Cramologists.’ 
1y politic al Hpertance has been sone thing, as 


' 


Liere there Was a sortof general pohaw 3 
from all quarters 
| have long been in close connection with Clay on this side the water, 
and with Canning. formerly, on the other, Tam now at the head 
of the Constitution in spite of the presidents, and always reside in 
the ¢ apital My fig ¢ has been ofttimes objected to, but it must 





be remembered that I first suggested the idea of the new moon 
and moreover, for my own comfort, | have a happy faculty of reck 
ing nyself to sleep upon the strength of my own globular configure 
tion. | have been deemed an obstinate character because | always 
seem te have my back up—but my neighbor Dis a « apital foil in 
that respect, as his development is in an opposite direction.” > 
saying, the little fellow trundled away upon the tapis, as though be 
would never be done 

1), threw himself flat on his back, and commenced as follows 
“T never took the trouble, my dear fellows, to inquire into my anti 
quity; but | am sorry to say | have strong suspicions that Pam as 
mmcient as Beelzebub, for the first stand that | took, in any way, we 
in the service of the D—I! | afterwards reformed, however. and 





was a leading character with King David, and travelled with Daniel 
among the lions; but am now, in sober earnest, fain to preside over 
the Deaf and Dumb—those unfortunate creatures of whom Saladin 





said, ‘the soul of speech is stricken with silence between the ivory 


walls of his palace.” As to my figure, itis well known amongst 
sensible people, that Twas the first model of a rambow 1 have 
been somewhat laughed at, to be sure, as well as my brother B. for 
obesity ; but itis evident | have the better of him, in being without 
that absurd contraction in medias res, which is the destruction of 
the line of beauty in’ his venerable figure. On aecount of some 
virtue which | never had the happiness toe discover, | have long Leer 


considered the re presentative of five hundred Whether at be ot men 
monkeys, or what not—it ts ever the same!’ what would the cele 
brated council of Greece have said to that! thought 1: ‘hut this ix 
matter for mathematicians to solve, or to settle, with these foolish 











Romans Meantime, for me to take a sweep of sixty is a thing f 
no moment at all So saving, he displayed for a few minutes t 
the infinite anusement of the assembly 
1,” said I first found myself with Eve in Eden. Tard was 
indeed to leave such beautiful company ; but Lwas obliged te i 
the knemy Asthis world orew fanmous and fashionable, Ltook the 
lead in btnquet, and became the first character in Pogland, an 
course, Evers where, while the Edinburgh acknowledged me first 
letters It is needless to say Thave the hope of nothing hereafter 
Iw proud of Bitter things have been sand of my teure ft 
been called a thine that would turn shert corners But thos i 
ng too much lhe the crantologist Yet no one ean deny that | 
methodical, as | come of the tanuly of the naeht angles It shew 
not be forgotter o, that Lam a capital fellow im manufactur 
Echo. Lhave an overreaching way it true, bat my brother TJ 
hears mein itexcecdingly we Phe matter most) pestilent to me 
Is nN tetities hear ie nwithtoy brothers A and © in the 
unseemly shapeot whats Hled a dipthong » word, inte the t 
gain, of most our weber ehomunation In all these cases | 
thrown forcibly trom mw perpe icularity and amobliged to support 
lite in a sort of roelined plane, that om far trom aureentl \ a 
©) here moutt rvery content usly of this ja staye 
thon, nas rehoot meen conmsadered the us bere 
letters, and | one worthy ef emphasis 1} Was senesilele l 
tlivest woshed the 4 hers liad boon there 
havi reat! re to say, F teok up the tal food friend 
sand be 1 wme ‘ tomy hher } ! ther miveett 
that the fanuly ress mee n be traced on tt or holoureer 
cal vertebra, and this prefix upon the sternum, I! ene partiouler 
recollection where | first foownd meveell: but remensber tl | came 
to be of tnportance of branes, where, as well as evers where ele 
lL teot! iv, tahe the ml 1 Panes Thy Pb reetiscnrs 
1 have the preee mee 1 urs mot noeternety mthe br 
fanuly Ny figure hor taser we are all so marve " ‘ Jove 
that scorne untet ouroutword man i deemed nee t 
fiwure has boon ues mm many Comte mii 1 
rally sa tnte thw ! ! 1 ere ribetis tle ofthe ¢ ow 
since no be bias there: Leoenn we bie Ihave not acco nitend t 
gibbet since the mvention of capatal punishment } hiave 
been at the head of the Plat mi why 4 nuer 
nominate t ls! ‘ far lw | 1! ! 
upright at reet i l elphas, t ‘ ire " Th 
propensity ef throws bie forw A ive utterly ! 
lanes aml the m at howl w lites “ | 
ould be cos \" tor ever Iter entre ! ' 
Hlere he f ‘ ‘ rouse ts tay \ 
i “ ‘ elivere ! ell tothe t \ ‘ 
1 rT) tant t t the tana tle i N\iy fir 
rece leetoon tr . ‘ i ttn or rt tl etitiet 
ng the Pha | ' tilite el in ' 
prescutative " unt cat ! wh, t “ ‘ ! 
ontl tet ' it te mas berethier € (srown tire ! 
ever 1 tl ‘ ' 1! Ceiant ' flerw liay yu 
1 in Cireat Briton 1 beet weehedl Get inthe ¢s npowder wflau 
thet countrys I have been te piet re ter much exercise et 
noxlern tines they have put meat the head of ‘. Hae i} 
leads moe te thank the stter all tu bo At present | ona the 
krowledood! head of the Cra (rat ral (shorten Nl, f 
rather ut 1 wt t int mh @ Naptipeate ! | ‘ “ 
our tiemd (3 tether extrenuty looks sadly lhe the Ceout te 
sure; yet my ts foron + natural blantine of the part I 
comperts with the down ress of poy character Tlowever " 
most ! u- hel vat ent it roor le ate cur ‘ stud te 
hut little watt the conf trom of these extrenuties is hardly 
more than a thing of ristiane So saving, he rolled kwar 
In astate of Hebert ‘ itealat 
Hi stood badt permet he aw piece of framework, while le gaye 
an account ot bu eit Sand be 1 was contemporary with Ebay 
Llived all his lite with Llonver ts mitist settle the real existence 
of the bard, thought 1] ut wishing te change poetry tor power, | 
passed into the service of Hannibal, Who was something of on ama 
teur at blasting rocks with vinegar, and afterwards of Herod the 
Tetrarch and the wicked,  Peing a tall, square fellow, that turned 
out his feet, | readily ftownd a place with Harry the eighth But not 
te multiply words, which | hete, for | ann allowed to be but as 
thing anoong them, | came in time to be the leaderot the 
fon and conspicuous in all matters of Honor As these two last ore 


' 


things that depend on the mere tre ath of this world, no one will 


question the propriety of ry thon As to my figure, it has beet 





said to resemble too nearly a tall ladder with a single round, to be 
eminently usetul 1 won't dispute about such light affairs, but 1 a 
ligiously believe that Loan boast more superficial understanding than 


anv two of this fanuly of ours 
As no one seemed melined to dispute this fact, J next touk up 
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the thread of the discourse. He was a tall fellow, and stood upon 
one leg. “I first lived,” said he, “with Innocence in the garden. 
It can hardly be credited, that after this | became the origin ot all Ill, 
and patronized by my presence the Idle and Ignorant every where. 
I joined myself in the old time to the Ishmaelites, and first introduced 
Tdolatry. “Quite a change, upon the whole, it must be confessed! 
I haveever been the greatest and most pertect of all things created or 
that can possibly be created. ‘There is nothing—nothing under the 
noon, with reverence be it spoken, like 1! I have always stood the 
indispensable representative of No. 1. J am the most unsocial of all 
1 allow no one to be equal tome, and if | speak, I cannot 


creatures 
I am the essence 


possibly utter a syllable of any body but myself. 
of all egotism, and, in short, there 1s not an lota of the universe of 
which I do not compose a part. I] have been called the anatomy— 
the mere post of our fraternity. True it is, Lam thus thoughtful and 
solitary in my appearance, and I have been used to go and stand 
alone from my youth. As tomy importance among the children of 
men, | flatter myself that I am the original of all light-houses and 
monumental pillars. With this lamcontent.’ Ashe uttered these 
Jast words I thought the impudent rogue leered rather saucily towards 
Bunker Hill and some of its appurtenances, as though he was taller 
than the whole of them! 

J bad but little to say for himself, and utterly refused to reveal any 
thing of his history, save that he was formerly the leader of the 
French Jacobins, as he was of all such cattle now-a-days. He 
thought honesty was a poor commodity, on the whole; for he said, 
that though he had always been at the very head of the Just, he had 
never been able to keep out of Jail. © At present,” said he, “Tam 
the captain-general of all Junto-men, and stand foremost tor General 
Jackson, as I did once for Jehu of old. { Here there was loud applause 
—and something like a squib was let off. | lam the maker of all 
Jokes, and somewhat club-footed, as you see, which mught naturally 
be expected from the ungodly service | have latterly been in. In 
figure Lonce resembled neighbor 1, very decidedly ; but— I took a 
turn in my youth, and here I am.” 

K, who came next, a broad-chested fellow, with a waist like a 
grey-hound, said that he was the last in the ARK ; since that, as 
long as he could remember, be had been in the service of Kings and 
Knaves. But his life, forsooth, afforded little variety, as his trrend 
© had done nearly all his business for him—so littl had he been in 
demand, in propria, As he was indispensable in all Knoeck-down 
matters, it would account, however, for his having acquired such a 
boxing attitude. ‘This was perfectly satistactory 

L. merely observed that he had been an upright, right-angualar in 
nocent character from his minority. As evidence of the first quality 
he had accompanied Lafayette thus far on his journey, and was, 
moreover, a leader in Lotiery business. Tle had been ealled an in 
consistent fellow, “ for,’ said he, “ Lhave always been at the head 
of the Law, while it is equally true that }have given myself wholly 
to Love and the Ladies My foot is out of Chinese proportion, for 
sooth—but then the astronomers have made mea good yard long in 
the heavens, and Lam fain to believe that Lam the only one of the 
company that has suflered an apotheosis.” ‘This was a comforter! 

M said that he had no disposition te dispute with his brother A 
but it must be admitted that he was coeval with Man. Ele had lived 
some hundreds of years with Methuselah, and trom his figure it was 
evident to the most superticial observer that he had been used to the 
Tle had always been foremost in Murders 


upe and downs of life. 
Becoming somewhat profane in 


Marriages, and Money-matters 
early times, he attached himself to Mahomet for a season, and after 
that it was no wonder that he became the head of the Materialists 
© But afler all,” said he, “there is no Morality without me—and | 
take lead in Might and Mind. Inimy youth, though from my figure 
| was supposed to be something of a flat, it was still admitted that | 
had a geod foundation to build upon. Odd as my shape is, moreover, 
it may be remarked that | was instrumental in introducing the 
Virginia fence—a matter thet makes me sufliciently immortal tor all 
common purposes.” “Thus saying, he subsided, and N, a slab-sided, 
nervous leoking fellow, next lifted up his voice as follows: © J first 
saw light with Noah. Afterwards, having made divers excursions 
with Nimrod, I finally came to preside over the land of Nod 
which time it may naturally be interred that | took the lead in No 
thing. Put far from that—on the contrary, there is nothing in Name 
or Nature before me. Tam at the head of all Nobilitv, Nonsense, 
and Natural fo [am esteemed first in the service of the North 
American, as | once was in that of Napoleon, who wasa great re 

riewer in his day; and to crown my notoriety, | am pertectly ae 
quainted with the source of the Nile. My shape need be no matter 
ef wonderment, when itis known that I am of the original stock of 
the acute-angles.” 

It now became O's turn to expound He wasa queer fellow, of 
no particular shape, but as fat as a burgomaster, After propping 
himself to keep him from rolling, he told the company in a wheezing 
voice, that he was of the ancient family of the spheres, and was low 
at the season of full moon. “ta my youth it was naturally predicted 
of me that [ should never be sharp at any thing; 
have proved, I first served in the vanguard of Og, king of Bashan, 
and afterwards in partnership with my friend FE, marshaled Uedipus 
the parnicide, in all his expeditions, But E takes the glory—I am 
never so much as mentioned! Being compelled inte many Outrages, 
I grew sick of men, and led about Qurang- Outangs till better times 
] subsequently originated all the Orders in council in the 
estimation of christians, as well as mathematicians, | have ever been 
admitted to be good—for nothing! Like some nice lawyers, L re 
present the refined essence of nonentity. At present Iam at the 
read of Odd fellows, Old maids, and the Ypposition, and arm, wathal, 
a capital creature at exclamation! My figure, (for thongh | eut none 
myself, yet, placed atthe side of others, | afleet them in the ratio of 
ten per cent.) my figure has been the means of essentially facilita 
ting communication between man and man—for it first svugested 
the notion of balloons and cannon balls. But then, pardon of our 
fraternity, | must do no more than take my turn, for | have a round 
about way of expressing myself, and am apttoreasonina circle: and 
the chance is, that no one knows where | begin or where | break off” 


silice 








and so it seems to 





henee 


As the sturdy little speaker ceased trom his labors, P commenced 
in manner and form following. “Lam half-brother ot B above there 
as my likeness will sufficiently declare. 1 found myself in early lite 
achief among the Pagans, and was the first character « mployed in 
constructing the Pyramids. Then | passed into Palestine with 
Peter the Hermit. | have been in many desirable places, such as 


Palaces and Prisons—associated wwuch with the wise, such as Plato 


and the last Prince of Wales, and with a kind of ambiguity lived at 
the same time both in Public and in Private. I am now at the head 
of the Post-office and the Presidency—[ here J scowled portentously | 
but as, after all, Lam next to nothing, here, [this set all the alphabet 
in a laugh at poor O} the less [say the better,.”’ 

Next, Q, a queer fellow enough, and a sizeable, came forward 
and gave the following account of himself. ‘‘ lam alineal descendant 
of the Tadpoles. For this my figure vouches to the full, Others 
have said | was an illegitimate son of master O, who sits there ina 
heap—aloud be it spoken, as | understand we are all and each upon 
the confessional. But ‘whence my tail ? has ever been a stagger- 
ing question at such unlettered scandalizers. For my own part, | 
recollect what Seneca, or somebody says, ‘est nodus in rebus,’ which, 
as it originally referred to my appendage, nodoubt, leaves me with- 
outany obfuscation whatever, on that subject. Yet I have been the 
herald of QQueens, a leader among the Quakers, and first and fore- 
most in Quips and Quiddities from my youth upwards. | resided 
of old in Quiet with Quinctilian, and tor change accompanied Don 
Quixotte on his tour, and led him in all his adventures. [ have 
been the beginning of a good many Quarrels, and am the making of 
all Quacks. | am something of an odd one, to be sure, in the family 
of the circles; and as for the good | have done, | can only say that 
I first introduced Quiltings and Queues.” 

So saving, he flourished his remnant amongst the company at a 
high rate, while R delivered himself as follows. “ | was born in the 
Red Sea—but not relishing so moist a life, and, to get essentially 
dry, | led the Rev. Mr. Rogers to the stake—a burning shame in- 
deed ; vet in all my doings Lam ever inthe Right; and though Iam 
principle in all cases of Revenge that are capital, yet Lam always 
firstin Repentance, Once | was willing to take lead among Ruflians, 
Rogues, and Raseals, and rejoiced to head a Revolution, or a Re- 
form! But now, I give myself wholly to Reads and Railways; and, 
to recommend me to engineers, | can truly say that | possess the 
power of leading every River by the nose. To crown my useful- 
ness, | am chief in the department ot Rhyming and Rigmarole. 
My figure has oftentime been some reproach to me among those who 
don’t understand the turn of my ankle—but as | stand at the head 
of the Regulars, all such objurgation is childish.” 

R had hardly ceased, when straight a low hissing sound ensued, 
and after much twisting and turning, S sibilated his little story as 
follows. “I descend, not in a straight line, for that is impossible, 
from the insinuating family of the Serpents, As might be expected, 
I first found myself marshaling Satan through Eden. But my abode 
with hin was not exclusive, he wasso hot and profane ! and I passed 
into the service of Sampson, and was the leading cause of all the 
stout gentleman's wonderful Strength. [was also in Sodom at the 








burning, and of course have had much to do in the composition of 


Sulphur. It was said in my youth that [should always be a crooked 
stick, and so although | stood high in Society, 
at the head of Sectarians, Sabbath-breakers, Stealers, and Stock 
jobbers, Strange as it may seem, | afterwards became chief and 
first of the Serious and Sorrowtul, and was actually employed in 
writing Sermons and Subsequently | fell off!—being 
called onto help make Slander, Senators, Steamboats, and such cattle 
This naturally brought me inte a desperate state, and | forthwith 
joined me unto Captain Symmes, who was eminently delighted with 
such a twistical, investigating fellow, asmy shape seemed to declare 
me. Pteld him t had been many a time both in Sea and Stars, and 
could therefore find no difficulty in getting into the South pole.— 
Finally, to keep you all respectful, Lean say that | was very intimate 
with master Shakspeare, and am absolutely necessary to uphold the 
name and Success of Sir Walter Scott and the Sea Serpent. My 
figure has, indeed, subjected me to the charge of ‘a slippery genius’ 

I was but a kind of moral eel !—the mere snake of the brotherhood ! 
But then IT go with the Sun, and whe can be more regular!” 


Sad Songs 





Thus ended 8, and ‘T, a tall fellow, with short arms, next got up 
in a blustering way and swore at once that he was at the head of all 
‘Tbings—that he was born with Time—helped make the Twelve 
Tables, and was about the first to introduce Tythingmen and the 
‘Toothache; two very sensible and pungent matters lam now,” 
“at the head of ‘Trace L hve Ipedon the Taril all in my 
and to pass from grave to hghter things, | have formed a 


said he, 
prowe r 
fourth part of Teysof all kinds from time immemorial, and to that 
efleet: aim new employed in constructing the Thames Tunnel. 1 
attend the Theatre on all oeeasions; and in the great drama of lift 
am ever found at the head of ‘Treason lam the first of Travellers, 
and help make Total eclipses. As to my figure, we'll let that pass 
lam marvelious broad to be sure—but | re present the shoulders of 
more than half the fraternity.” 
U next called the attention of 
“the last of the vowels, in the legitimate line, 
allow, toa very shrewd and laborious family, without whose assis 
tance you all make sad work in most of vour combinations, I first 
dwelt in Uz—afterwards in a hind of needless conjunction with my 
brother Fy LE helped bring Europe into notice lam now foremost 
in the United States reserve the Union 
and, without me, be Unanimous 
As to voice, you will pereeive, Lam eapital in Undertones. 1 am 
at the head of all Undertakings, good or bad, and take the lead in 
Unitarianism. My situation in this last respect, of course, very en 
viable, Lam accordingly assailed on all sides by some ot the orthodox 
vowels—especially |—an important character, who, if there be any 
difficulty or evil in matters of religion or faith, is singularly apt to 
charge it all upon U! Se much forthe godly virtue of charity 
As to figure, it is quite provoking that Lam always obliged to appear 
in Undress; but then | boast somewhat of the line of beauty, and 
am content to undulate through life as well as Lean.” ; 
Va contracted-looking fellow about his extremities, said that he 
first found himself in the service of Vi ‘e, a doubtful personage ot 
ancient davs, whose origin he would not pretend te declare. In early 
times he was the leader of the Vandals and Visigoths—and naturally 
held first rank among all Vagabonds. Having latterly introduced 
Vaccination and the Vapors, it was pardonable that he should be 
chief of the Vain. He was orwinally as upright and as gracefully 
round as his neighbor U, but in his vouth, having been in many deeds 
of Violence, his nether parts head become intimate, even to amal; 
mation. Nevertheless, his figure declared him to be admirable in 
coming to a pomnt— and ax forthe utility he had been of in mechanics 
or to the military, he would merely sav that he first suggested the 
astonishing ideas of the inclined plane, and the tunnel, and above al! 
the disposition, of any given army in the form of a wedge—a melan- 








and belong, you will 


the company am,” said he, 


am absolutely necessary to] 
in all its elections, no vote can 





I soon found myself 


choly contrivance, no doubt, but still an excellent thing in the hands 
of driving characters. 

W said he was a poor thing at best, having first found himself in 
a Wilderness, with Wretchedness and Woe. Yet Wealth has ac 
knowledged his presence indispensable, as well as Want—the Wicked 
as well as the Worthy, the Witling as well as the Wise. In short 
for such an up and down fellow as he appeared to be, he was a 
complete riddle—as good asa conundrum. “In my youth,” said he 
“| found myself at the head of many Wonders, and among others a 
Wite. Being the first in Weight wherever I went, I naturally pant- 
ed for fame, and sought it at Waterloo with Wellington—and after- 
wards at the head of a Woolen-factory. At present I am content 
with the immortality of residing perpetually in Washington. [ Here 
the whole alphabet groaned aloud !] [am indispensable, equally to 
bring about Wars, Witcheraft, Weddings, and all such desperate 
doings. 1 first introduced Wigs and Water-Works—and to crown 
my notoriety, though it is no matter of glorification, or proof of ortho 
doxy, Lam allowed to be the first character in Wall-street. My 
figure is not straight—and reason good—for trom a single glance at 
it, it is evident, that, in sailors’ phrase, | am constrained to beat 
through life, which is a trying affair.”’ 

X stood in a corner, with his legs athwart, and gave but a short 
account of himself. Where hecame from, he had never found out 
If he recollected anght, he was first in the service of Xantipne, a 
body of some vinegar in the ancient time; hence he had necessari!s 
acquired in his youth the reputation of a cross-grained fellow. He 
wasa chief with Xerxes, a foolish, water-flogging character of old 
but to retrieve himself, he passed over to Xenophon, and made a 
conspicuous figure in the retreat of the X,000. It was evident that 
he was naturally calculated to take the lead in every thing 
and Xtraerdinary; but then his friend E, a meddlesome 
best, always interfered to prevent him.  Fiis figure could declare 
him admirable at cross-purposes, and therewith he was content. [i 
would merely mention, to wind up, that as he was easily converte: 
outwardly, at least, he was wonderfully popular with the Roman 
Catholics 

Y said that from the earliest time he was so promising a wight 
that he was ever atthe head of the Youth, wherever he went In 
late years,” said he, “LT accompanied Ypsilanti in Greece—and ot 
present am in glory complete—being a leader of the Yankees, and 
comfortably lodged in the centre of New-York. In morals | 
something of a retrospective character—for, look for me when y 
will, vou will always find me with Yesterday. say 1 am of 
the steck of the vowels, while others declare I legitimate V 


with the simple addition of a tail; in short, as the gownsmen have 


it, that Tama sort of a fenant in tail special in that venerable t 
Meanwhile my fame ts, that my figure first engendered 
the 47th Proposition of Euclid. "This was a geometrical conselat) 
which admitted of no denial.” 

Z, a fellow of some angles, who sat near the bettom of the 
gave the following account of himself. ‘Lam the last of the 
letters. If I mistake not, my first appearance was in the ancier 
city of Zoar, in the warm latitudes. For a change, I transterr 
myself tothe middle of Nova-Zembla, and abode successively in ¢ 
of the Zones.  Lhave been foremost of afl things in Zeal—tor an 
a speed that has astonished Mr. Symmes, | have led the Zephyrs 
themselves, been before the sun in the Zodiac, and the first tt 
Zenith on all oceasions. After this confession itis needle 
that L have always led a zig-zag sort of a life. My figure shows 
that Lhave some good points about me, and it is general! 
as might be expected, that | tirst took out the patent for chain-lg 
ning.”’ 

Meanwhile AND,* a demure little personage enough, who 
all the while lain in a corner, with his tail over his shoulder, bega 
to unbend; and hoped, though he was but a kind of illegitimate 


amongst so large an assembly, that he might yet be permitted by the 





Some 
na 


errs 


the ulea 


honorable company to observe, that he was peculiarly unhappy 

the connection he had so long sustained with a voung +, whom they 

He made bold to sav that 
in the alphabet 


tnot ry 


might observe continually at his heels 
he conceived the creature of no use at all 
matter was put to vete by A, who acted as moderator, bu 
in favor of the complainant; so he merely turned to the py. i 
titionerand consoled him as follows Your connections ore { 
ly greater than those of any of us. Your fame and usefulness 
in all langua W hat can you want more! Live o1 i 
conjunction.” 

‘These words were scarcely uttered, when there wasa great ratting 
at the door! On the alarm there was a sudden electric snapping 
among them; and | eould see the little camp breaking upon all sides 


moddlir ! ¢ 





and the whole company of capitals scampering g 
long from the centre, and disappearing up the shelves : ng t 
octavos, just as the master of the establishment entered I 
Was morning, and myself stending in the midst of the fect 

My friend was considerably startled. [| approached, and tains 
his hand, it was all explained in a moment. 

But,” said I, “my dear sir, | am concerned for vou—leav 
business—leave it by all means—vou are dealing inart magic. f 
Was no fool—and | am sadly superstitious just now—ahx 
I know some matters more than all booksellers 
dealers are aware of Meanwhile allow me to make the best 
way into the street.’ And with these words | hurried out. a! 
went home in a very musing and melancholy condition 

W hat,” thought |, as 1 passed along —and I have thoug 
a thousand times since—“ what a thing itis to be a man ot let 


} 
things, 





THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATRE. 
Ar the opening of this establishment the house 
No piece could have been 


he 


wae throng 


from the stage-lights to the Shakspeare, 


selected so appropriate as Cinderella. There isa morning br 
about this enchanting opera, well calculated for the dawning o! 1 
sesson; a kind of daybreak over the theatrical world. —Indee 


this oceasion, everybody and everything wore an imposing 4p] 





ance. “The ladies looked beautiful, and the erities good mature 
The interior of the building had been thoroughly cleaned, the actor 
and actresses were glittering in new dresses, the scenery had ee? 


Ts) 


retouched, and the players, just returned from recruiting exe' 


* The identical ampersand of the sc/ouls 
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into the country, were in excellent voice. The delicious air of It is a truly beautiful piece of acting, and raises him high in our 
Morning its sweets is flinging,” floated in upon the tide of music estimation; and his “Jerry Sneak” is a nil ultra. Mr. Hamblin 
like a spell; and, when the first plaintive liquid tones of poor Cin- as Norval, was graceful and spirited, and succeeded in displaying the 
derella in her chimney corner were heard chanting “Once a king,” erect proud daring of the young noble; something too much de 
the audience vented their pleasure in peals that rose and died away, clined into the vale of years, perhaps, “ but that’s not much.” Mr. 
and rose again ; a distinct and gratifying expression of public opinion Cooper, as Glenalvon, stalked before us in all the by-gone glory of 
on the question of opera, and a just reward to the manager tor his | ten years since, when his misconceptions were esteemed onginality, 
hitherto able and successful endeavors to contribute to its improve- or forgotten in the elegance of his demeanor, and the richness of 
ment. We have one or two complaints to prefer against several of his mellow-toned voice. Who, that the gods had made theatrical at 
the dramatis persone in this piece, but will defer them till some future | that almost forgotten period, will not remember the peculiar high 
oecasion, when, perhaps, they will be unnecessary. From the un- tone of his Virginius? ‘I said I would be patient, and I am’ — 
usual run of Cinderella we argue well for Masaniello, if it be pro- with the in-drawn breath and the characteristic flourish of the arm. 
duced with the same care and strength. The public have full con- It is not fairto judge him now with a “critic’s eve.” We look upon 
fidence in the judgment of Mr. Simpson to appreciate their taste, him as the property of former times. An old fallen oak, putting 
and in his knowledge of the best means of affording it an ample outa few green branches—a broken column, supporting some root 
gratification, erected over itscarved beauties to supply the purposes of strangers 
The interlude of “ Winning a Husband,” introduced Mrs. Barry- to those by whom it was sculptured and admired. We are glad ever 
more tothe audience. This little piece affords the actress an oppor- to have an opportunity to welcome a gleam of ancient lyht across 
tunity of displaying her versatility of talent in personating several the paths of this once idolized veteran ; and when his faults become 
dissimilar characters: an old lady, a learned Scotch girl, a French too conspicuous to be hidden beneath the cloak of charitable recol- 
mademoiselle, a sturdy widow of the true cockney school, a bashful | lections, we shake our head like aged Ossian over the “ joys that are 
country maid, a young officer, &e. It is scarcely possible to form departed,” and think “old Cassius still.” 
a decisive opinion of her extent of talent froma single representation ; — om 
but she evidently possesses qualities which render her an agreeable | THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
acquisition to our stage. She is graceful in her manner; correct, AS LAU ARORA RAEE DEIR A : 
distinct, and easy in her enunciation ; and with a low-toned, lady- Commerce and rerenue.—The present prosperous condition of 
like voice, that would insure a cordial welcome to a much less expe- the commerce of the United States cannot fail to be a theme of general 
rienced performer. She speaks broken English delightfully. Her felicitation. We contemplate in the picture the evidences of grow- 
it's wery warm,” was full of genuine humor, and the dance unex- jing strength and multiplied enjoyments. At no period, it is be 
ceptionable. She appeared again on the same evening as the Dumb Jieved, has this country exhibited a more gratifying spectacle in all 
Savoyard, in the melo-drama of that name, and played chastely and jts commercial transactions and relations than it does at present 
with spirit, Somebody has been smuggling a monkey across the great Our vessels whiten every sea, and, almost without exception, have 
waters, to elevate (he tastes and empty the pockets of us simple unrestricted intercourse with every part of the world. The rapid 
Yankees. The creature has come all the way from London on increase in this great national pursuit is an unerring indication 
purpose. “What an honor for the Pumpolinos!” We recom- both of the ability and enterprise of the merchants ; and that they 
mend Mr. Barry, however, to hand him over to the cireus, or realize a corresponding reward, is sufficiently shown by two very 
the * East rivertea garden,” forthwith. He did nothing but scratch important facts. In the first place, it is rarely that we hear of a 
himself, and turn head over heels in a most clumsy manner; and, mercantile failure of large amount in any part of the Union This 
“no offence to the general or any other person of quality,” he was evinces a degree of health and soundness in the commercial ranks, 
the sorriest representative of the tribe we have seen for many a day. calculated to inspire the utmost confidence. In the second place, 

















There seems to be evera fatality about our stage. It no sooner begins the integrity of the merchants in meeting their engagements with 
to assume a refined character, to become a school for morals, fur the government, and the « onsequent increase in the amount of the 
poetry, music and manners, and an intellectual feast calculated to revenue, It is ascertained that the proceeds in the custom-house 
collect audiences of education, talent, and respectability, than the for the second quarter of the present year will not fall materially 
current takes some new turn, or “the moon comes nearer the earth short of five millions of dollars! We need no stronger proof of the 
than is her wont,”’ and we have cataracts of real water, explosions vigorous growth of, and the liberal measures connected with, this 
of powder-magazines, murders, and melo-dramas crammed down powerful arm, which conveys the superabundance of our soil to dis 
the people's throats; vulgar singers of niongrel rhymes like Mr. tant regions, bringing home in ecchange the rich and valuable pro 


’ 


Sloman, people who scream like cocks and hens, and squeak like duets of foreign climes, and with a facility unknown to former 
pigs, as Mr. Holland; geese, cows, horses, and monkeys. These times. This must continue to be the case so long as agriculture and 
may fill the house for a time, it ts true; but in what wav? The the arts are able to furnish unlimited supplies, and to infuse life and 
theatre should never address itself to vulgar tastes. Its interest isto spirit into every other pursuit. These are known to be the real 
draw support frum the better classes of society, whose applauses, if fountains of wealth ; but, without the agency of commerce, the nu 
not so riotous, are more useful and permanent. We regret these merous channels which now fertilize the body potitic, would become 
‘common-place appeals to the gallery.” We dislike any thing that inanimate, sluggish, and putrid. Commerce, too, is the agent which 
can foster coarse prejudices, and interfere with the legitimate drama. gathers light, knowled 
We have a hearty hatred of cataracts, and a true Shylock antipathy and transfers them to our own, with a celerity that is most wonder 
to the beasts in question; and should rather see one good play or ful, thereby conferring benefits of the highest character, and which 
opera decently got up, than be wearied with the stupid vulgarities can be derived from no other source 





¢, and riches from every other dominion, 





ft “a wilderness of monkeys.’ And here we must be allowed to express our full conviction—and 
in this we are persuaded our readers will cheerfully concur—that 

THE BOWERY THEATRE. 
They are gradually discipliaing the forces of this house into an) more capacity and skill, nor with more scrupulous fidelity. The 
. “The time has been” when the attrac. principals are gentlemen of acknowledged fitness and qualifications; 


the concerns of the custom-house were never before managed with 


excellent tragic company. 
ton, every evening presented by Mr. Hamblin, would have ensured and notwithstanding the heavy amount of business transacted, and 
an overflowing audicnee ; and even now, notwithstanding the heavy the severe duties required in its fulfilment, it seems to be the general 
demands made upon the public during the last successful season at 5¢Ument, that less cause of complaint has on no former occasion 
the Park, the novelties there in preparation for the ensuing cam- been experienced. We deem it no more than an act of justice to 
paign, and the absence of so great a number of our fellow-citizens the colle ctor, to say that no person ever filled that office in a more 
satisfactory manner. It is no small matterto the great body of met 
nightly sit down with an excellent relish to partake of the substan- chants, in their daily intercourse with this officer, to find the evi 

dences of good sense, intelligence, a disposition conciliating and 


trom the city, a large assemblage, and sometimes a crowded one, 


tial banquet which the enterprising manager spreads for the public. 


i] ‘ . ~ 
Douglas has been sustained with much skill. With one or two obliging, linked with every other characteristic of a gentleman 


exceptions, an agreeable strength is spread throughout the whole Chsctideatinan at the encima tie ial dilate 
ptece, and several of the scenes were admirably effective. A lady, oration before the Phi 
Mrs. Drake, not altogether a stranger among us, has been playing 


he ms » is . he e } hme ! “ 
the first female parts. She is valuable in the establishment : and, 1M instant. A poem will be pronounced at Brown University, Provi 


a qutet Unostentatious Way, reveals good sense, feeling, and anwma- dence, on Tuesday next, bv N. P. Willis, Esq 
tion. As the wretched wife and mother in the “Stranger,” s‘ie The 


appeared to great advantage, and with the aid of Mr. Hamblin, 


seta Kappa Society, at the annual com 
mencement of Yale College, which will take place on the fourteenth 


Horticultural Society of this citv, will give their annual 
: : exhibition of fruits and flowers on Wednesday next, at Niblo’s gar 
unparted to the piece an unusual degree of interest. Mr. Booth’s aoe ae 
: , ‘ den. The usual fite and ball will take place in the evening 
performance of Sur Giles Overreach was a spiritiess alluir; noisy 


The late aseension Mr. Dur ‘ems t avec d t 
where it should have been subdued—tame where it should have been Phe late aseension of Mr. Durant seems to have created a pretty 


“eee general! desire for a repetition. The aeronaut is skillful and daring 
Ppassionate—until the last act, wherein he several times flashed with |)" tA . ! : Ith re f r le. 

. and the firs merican who ever navigat the regions of the air 
a fine talent, which redeemed his character for the evening. It is ; . cates en , 


: The F + om n omed onl ” al ' 
these sudden bure’s of excellence that help Mr. Booth through his he French company of comedians are playing in Philadelphia, 


- 


. } turn to N ‘leans 
part. He shuffles along most of it with unpardonable careless previous! to their return to New-Orleans 


ness, He appears quite satisfied with a few touches sprinkled over Our hitherto deserted streets are gradually assuming something of 
his personation, and rather more numerous towards the conclusion. | their former cheerfulness. A few cool days have a woudertul eflect 
He resembles an artist who finishes a face here, and an arin there— | Upon the wandering votari-s of fashion and pleasure. Some re 

and leaves all the groups and landscape in the back ground, | 4ppeaT quite invigorated others with ague and rheumatism. All 
rudely sketched. The whole scene with the lord—‘“ and though I i however, seem pleased to return, and the sweet voices come back 
do contemn report’’—and the emphatic “ kiss close,” were entirely |, humming ‘ there’s no place like home. 

without weight. Nothing could be finer than his entrance after|| Judge Hail’s “ Illinois Magazine’! continues to be deservedly en 
having challenged his foe, and indeed numerous passages in the jl couraged The work is admirable. The tenth number has ay 

same scene. We were agteeably surprised with his “old Norval.” || peared 


Every one has been chilled with the accounts from Virginia. A 
strict system of justice towards the wretched criminals wil! no 
doubt be pursued. 

The female writers of England are turning their attention to 
dramatic literature. The tragedy of “Inez de Castro,” by Miss 
Mitford, has been recently iniproved by the writer, with the view of 
rendering the part of the heroine worthy of the eflorts of Miss 
Fanny Kemble. It was several times rehearsed during the winter 
but was thought capable of being strengthened and polished. ‘This 
giited authoress has also a tragedy upon the story of “Otto, of 
W olfenbuttell.” 

Mrs. Norton (known in this country by several graceful effusior 
some of which have been copied in the Mirror,) has produced « 
new comedy, entitled “The School for Coquettes.” It was read in 
the green-room betore the fair authoress, who cast the piece hersel! 

The poet Campbell is determined to win a reputation for industry 
as Well as genius, and to disprove the charge of indolence which 
has sometimes been alleged against hun, Besides editing one of the 
most popular magazines in Great Britain, and being engaged in the 
composition of a poem on the subject of Poland, he has undertaken 
to write the life of Mrs, Siddons, in consequence of herown request 
expressed a few days previous to her death. This renowned actress 
has bequeathed to him ample and valuable materials for her biogra 
phy, and her daughter and friends have promised many additional! 
particulars, 

We have unintentionally omitted to state that the premium of 
five hundred dollars, offered by Mr. Pelby, for the best original tr 
we ily, has been awarded to Mes. Caroline L Hentz, of ¢ ovingt f 
Kentucky 

We have heard a number of anecdotes of Paganini, ilustrati:e 
of his amiable disposition and good heart Among others is the 
following: “One day, while walking in the streets of Vienna, he 
saw a poor boy playing upon a violin, and on entering into conver 
sation With him, he found that he maintained his mother and several! 
little brothers and sisters by what he picked up as an itinerant m: 
sician. Paganini immediately gave him all the money he had al 
him; then, taking the boy's violin, commenced playing, and wher 
he had collected a vast crowd, pulled off his hat, made a collectic 
and gave it tothe lad amid the acelamations of the multitude 

The following paragraph appears in several of the French papers 
“The countess Camerat, a daughter of Eliza Pacioechi, and niece of 
Napoleon, who was under the surred//ance of the Austrian pohee, ha 
succeeded in carrying off her son from Ancona, in order to convey 
him to Rowe She also, a few months ago, conceived the bold pr 
ject of carrying off the dake of Reichstadt, and conducting him ¢ 
Rome, to have him crowned in the capitol as king of Italy, but «hy 
was not sufficiently well seconded in her enterprise 

‘he original manusertpts of the Waverley novels, romance s, an! 

tales, inthe hand-writing of Sir Walter Scott, wall shortly be sold 
at auction in London, ‘he property in them for some time havir 
been contested between Sir Walter Scott and the creditors of « 
late Mr. Constable, the court of law in Scotland has decreed tha 
they of right belong to the estate of Mr. Constable, on which ax 
count they will be sold. The public, it is said, will be surpriaed t 
perceive the few erasures, alterations, or additions, which occur fr 
the first conceptions to their final transmission to the press 

Some new verses from Moore! In relation to the rarity with 
which this true poct now gives his pieces to the world, and the 
resolution he seems to have formed to abandon the path where he 
has gathered so many green laurels, the reader will find a ready 
application for the third verse of the annexed “ remonstrance.” it 
was composed “after a conversation with Lord John Ruesel, in 
which he hadintimnated some idea of giving up all political pursuits ° 

What! thou, with thy genius, thy vouth, and thy name— 
Thou, born of Russell—whose instinct to ron 
The accustomed career of thy sires, ws the same 
As the eaglet’s, to soar with his eve on the sun! 
Whose nobility comes to thee, stamp'd with a seal 
Far, far more ennobling than monarch e'er set 
With the blood of thy race offered up for the weal 
Of a nation that swears by that martyrdom yet 
Shalt thou be fuint-hearted and turn from the strife 
From the mighty arena where all that is grand 
And devoted, and pure, and adorning ta lik 
Is for high-thoughted spirits, like thine, to command 
Oh no, never dream it—while good men de spair 
Between tyrants and trottors—and thaud men bow 
Never think. for an instant, thy country can spare 
Sucha lizht trom her dark’ning horizon as thou! 
With a spirit as meek as the gentlest of those 

Who on life’s sunny valley lie sheltered and warm 
Yet bold and herove as ever yet rose 

lo the top clils of fortune, an } breasted her storm 
With an ardor tor hberty, fresh, as in youth 

It first kKindles the bard, and gives lite to his lyre 
Yet mellowed, even now, by that muldness of truth 

Which tempers, but chills not, the patriot fire 
With an eloquence— not like those mils from a healt 

Which sparkle, and toam, and in vapor are o'er ; 
But a current that works out its way inte li zhit 

Throagh the tilte ring recessesot the ught and of tore 





Thus gifted, thou never canst sleep in the shade ; 
if the stirringsof genius, the music of fame, 
And the charms of thy cause have not power to persuade 
Yet think how to freedom thou'rt pledged by thy name 
Like the boughs of that laurel, by Delphi's decree 
Set apart tor the fame of its service crine, 
All the branches that spring from the old Russell tree 
Are by liberty claimed for the use of her shrine 
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SLOWLY WEARS THE DAY, LOVE. 
AS 8UNG BY MADAME MALIBRAN.—ARRANGED FOR THE SPANISH GUITAR, BY B. F. PEALE. 
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Allegretto poco lento. 
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Slow-ly wears the day, love, When a-way from thee, Scenes be-fore so gay, love, Charm no long-er me ; The bow’r that sweet-ly 
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wild, love, When thou art not there, Seems a de-sert wild, love, When thou art 
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| Each pulse with rapture glows, love, I In thine angel smile, love, | ‘Tis as free from guile, love, 
































j smiled, love, Deck’d with ro-s#es fair, Seems a de-sert 
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AECOND vErse— My heart with joy o’erflows, love, 
When Lsee thee near ; 
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When thy voice I bear Heaven appears to be; *Tis as dear to me 








|| suffered to perish in utter hopelessness and neglect. That these | BLACKSTONE. 
‘laws have gradually received revisions by which their harsher! Young writers may stady with advantage the nervous and lucid 
, i Se : ex ac _ || features are softened, is one of the many signs that the character of style of this work—its entire freedom from all superfluous words 
EXTRACTS FROM THE JOUNRAL OF A STUDENT AT ares civilized man is undergoing a change tor the better. The native and meretricious ornaments. Style is one’s peculiar manner of relating 
| principles of truth and justice, which lurk in the depths of every his thoughts. ‘That of some authors is striking and quite their own; 
human heart, are becoming developed and palpable to the under- | of others, is less perceptibly different from ordinary narratives. The 
Is the early stages of society laws were few and simple; and’ standing. ‘The rugged and bleak forms of private passions are’ first is easily imitated; the latter is by far preferable and more 
many well-meaning individuals, in casting a retrospective glance | melting away before schemes for the general good, as the rocks,| difficult of attainment when its peculiarity does not consist in any 
upon distant times, mourn over the intricacy into which the science | heaths, and hills of physical nature yield to the hand of cultivation’ ynnatural disposition of sentences, or the selection of uncommon 
of jariapradence hes fen. Car See a Se ee holding an ‘and improvement, Much has been done—much remains to do; for words, but in the plain, clear, and artless way in which the treasures 
elevated rank in the estimation of numerous porsenn, who are both this is a branch of law most intimately connected with the national of an observing and intelligent mind are displayed to the easy com 
Stesal and comsible upon ether ongeen, Wines every description prosperity, as well as individual happiness. Many questions of prehension of the reader. This is the spe cies which the erudite 
loosen their shafts upon us as fair game. If we are introduced paramount importance remain to be considered. From what debts commentator has chosen, The style of Phillips, the orator, is of the 
upon the stage we are sure to be tossed in a blanket, or treated in’ js the insolvent not discharged? ‘To what degree are the state in- former description. Full of broad and dazzling metaphors, sudder 
some way or other to the particular derision of the audience; and 1) solvent laws valid, when pleaded against aliens or citizens of other antitheses, broken exclamations, and bursts of passion. You concer 
have no doubt that the United States abounds with good people, who | states? Are they operative in the courts of the United States?) the man to be always in a fury; and although many of bis studi 
would look upon an assembly of students as little better thana knot What are the disadvantages of the present system of insolvent displays are saiinialiatiail ti: saan aieeiaiiel ote: inal eelbediin Slee spirit of 
of young vipers, silently and secretly gathering strength to crawl jaws—and what beneficial effects might be anticipated from the, an assembly predisposed to think with him, vet they are often turgid 
forth for the ruin of the unwary. Mr. Noah, or some other facetious adoption of a uniform law upon the subject of bankruptcy? Each when they should be serene, and fre quently address the passior i 
observer of the times, remarked, after the examination of a pretty | of these might form interesting subjects for pens much abler than, before they have convinced the reason, Dr. Johnson is another exam 
numerous class of young professional gentleman, that “ forty or fifty mine. The young lawyer, who would obtain for an insolvent the ple of style; peculiar, studied, and pompous. But it conveys profound 
hungry young lawyers were just let loose upon the community,” benefit of any of the acts, finds that subtle distinctions and unex- wisdom, pure morals, and a wonderful acquaintance with all the ir 
and the multiplication of laws, is a common theme of complaint. I | pected dilemmas are continually multiplying around him. The un-| nermost recesses of the human character. It heaves and swells like 


ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 





DEBTOR AND CREDITOR 


Sane Ghinaya: ah Cite Samm sno Sees See wapperang, ~~ fortunate debtor has chosen him for his guide through a very intri- | the billows of the ocean ; but, like the ocean, it is deep and powerlul 
When we observe how modern society is constructed, its artificial cate labyrinth, in the course of a progress through which may be 
wants and distinctions, the various methods which prevail among required many branches of jurisprudence, with which, at first sight TYRaNTs 


men of suppleing the wants or pampering the luxuries of life, and it seems to have no connection, Iam myself in favor of abolish- 
the different relations in which they are continually placed to each |ing imprisonment for debt, which, like the practice of duelling, I 
other, where their interests must clash, and their opinions differ, we | consider the remnant of barbarous ages. ‘The principal object which 
are not surprised that laws are voluminous and uncertain, that its friends propose, is to give to the creditor the power of enforcing 
actions are frequent, and that lawyers are necessary. | have been | the payment of just debts. Whatever strengthens the security of 


When I look upon the political state of the world, the kings am 
rulers seem so many keepers and jailers, who have accidentally ac 
quired the power of placing millions of the human race under 
finement. The slaves are not, it is true, all actually enclosed wit! 
dungeon walls, but they have been kept down in the lower cavern- 
of society, in the dark and unhappy places where their spirits are 
chilled, and their prospects bounded ; for, although happiness is sa 
todwellamong the middling classes, it is in countries where freedor 





betrayed unconsciously into these observations in considering the | tradesmen, and imparts vigor to commerce, must be considered ad- 
nature of our insolvent laws, as laid down in the revised statutes. | yvantageous, when it infringes no private right vested in individuals, 
The true relation of debtor seems never to have been rightly con- by the constitution of the United States, as well as by the laws of 
ceived by our legislators. I do not mean fully to discuss either the | pature. It is all important that business men should possess every 
policy or the justice of imprisonment for debt. Men will hold va power to protect themselves from fraud. So it is that they should 
rious opinions upon the subject, as they are swayed by interest, have the right of appealing to the laws for the redress of every 
prejudice, or passion, But it is certain, that while inselveney may wrong; to punish assault and battery, theft, or any other crime, 


resides. ‘The history of England presents a continual straggle 
tween the people and their masters, from whom they have, at long 
and bloody intervals, wrenched reluctant admissions of rights, a> 
broad and palpable as the meridian sun. First, by the great fe 
of liberties, which was obtained sword in hand from John ; next by 
a multitade of subsequent corroborating statutes; then by the pet 
tion of mght, which was a parliamentary declaration of the liberties 


result from design, it may also be the effect of accident. The | But suppose the legislature should pass an act authorizing a man 
debtor may be unfortunate. It is cruel and barbarous to plunge who suspected that another had stolen his hat, or slandered his 
him into a dungeon, at the very time when he has the strongest reputation, or perpetrated any injury whatever to his person or! 
claim to our sympathy and assistance. On the other hand, he may | property, to seize upon the supposed malefactor, or to prescribe 
be cunning, avaricious, dishonest, and wealthy. Here it seems but | the limits of his walk abroad, excluding him from his residence 
natural and proper to place in the hands of a creditor the power to and place of business; or if he be poor and friendless, to cast) 
compel him to disgorge the prey which he has snatched, perhaps, | him into a loathsome dungeon, and to keep him there till the bitter- 
from the needy and the defenceless = | ness of private hate, or the tumult of unrestrained passion had} thirteenth, 1668 ; and lastly, by the act of settlement, passed at the 

Che error of legislatures seems to have been this, They have | subsided. Yet this is exactly the situation of the debtor. It is the commencement of the eighteenth century This tide of improve 
perceived the distinction which T have drawn; but instead of sub-) only case wherein the law vests the right of punishment in (h0l cms in till Gowing on : od j 
mitting the circumstances of the insolvent to the investigation of a complaining party. But the creditor demands, how am I to get my Ais o 


of the people, assented to by King Charles the first, on the 
mencement of his reign; and the habeas corpus act, passed under 
Charles the second. To these succeeded the 6i// of rights delivere 


to the prince and princess of Orange by the parliament, February 


superior aisint sted tribunal, they have been accustomed to lodge money this man owes me? I know he can pay me, but conceals his ENGLISH NATIONAL DEBT, 
the privilege both of judging and of punishing in the hands of the property?” If this can be proven, the debtor should be punished | The clear net produce of the several branches of the Britis! 


creditor, The incongruous offices of accuser, judge, jury, and ex- with all the severity of the criminal laws, and the creditor can ap-||revenue, after all the charges of collecting and management pai’ 
ecutioner, have thus been in a measure united in one person. We peal to those laws for redress.“ But,” says my creditor, “ Jcannot | amounted in the time of Blackstone to about ten millions sterling 


are not surprised that this should have been the ease among the prove it. Lknowit. Iam sure of it—but I cannot prove it.” 1 | This immense sum is first and principally appropriated to the pa) 
ignorant and furious jacobins of the French revolution; but it is reply, if you cannot prove the fraud of which you complain, you | ment of the national debt. The American war cost the British na 
singular to find that it has ever, in any degree, prevailed in a nation should not punish it. No crime, not even murder, can be punished tion one hundred and sixteen millions of pounds sterling. In 7 
whose boastings of freedom have reached over all the civilized globe. ‘unless the criminal be regularly accused, tried, and upon ample proof, the capital of the national debt amounted to about one hundred a? 


We cannot wonder then, however just imprisonment for debt may condemned. Shall we give tothe malignant surmises of disappoint- | thirty-six millions. How is this ever to be discharged? A certain 


have often been, that there have too frequently occurred instances of ed speculation, the force of legal testimony? Shall we enact laws class of political economists assert that the discharge should nevet 
peculiar and startling misery—that the law has sometimes been (which may be rendered subservient to the worst purposes of indivi-. be desired, as the debt is advantageous to the nation. It may bes 


investing 


wrested into a @Pserviency to personal revenge—that innocence dual passion, to whose fury the distressed and the innocent, at to a few capitalists, to whom it offers a safe method ot 


has been oppressed with the disgrace and penalties of guilt, without least those who have never been legally proved otherwise, may fall their funds; but the interest of this stupendous debt 
amounted to Uj 


et be paid 





the hardihood to endare the one or facilities to elude the other—that victims? I cannot but believe, from the present progressive state of annually. This at the period mentioned above 
family hopes have been blighted, and pride and industry have either human wisdom, that this gloomy idol of barbarous superstitions will wards of four millions and three-quarters. Whence is this to come 

7 F - - : . tb r 
been driven by the pressure of anguish into the paths of guilt, or be torn from its dusty pedestal and trodden under foot. From the poor classes; in taxes upon candles, soap, salt, ang Dee 

















